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Apartments — high vs. low 18 pages of divergent ideas and oppesite examples ( p. 100) 


Baby skyscraper What air conditioning and modern lighting have 


done to office building economics (p. 121) 
Community hospital Some new ideas on quality and economy ( p. 126 


Engineering Steel frame does double duty as air conditioning ducts; 
saving steel with prestressed concrete or continuous welding; 


sprayed plastic for low cost waterproofing and durable surfacing ( p. 130) 
Suburban store Neiman-Marcus combines luxury and informality ( below and p. 136) 


Three schools New ways to control daylighting and ventilation ( p. 144) 
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softly-shaded and functionally correct... 


the new, secvtitel Couelle colors 


increase the efficiency of any HOSPITAL INTERIOR! 
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Light Sea Green 513 





Recommended for hospital surgery 


Shown above are two tones of Suntile Sea Green—an original and modern 
color designed by Suntile with the aid of Faber Birren, nationally known 
color authority. The soft tone Sea Green is recommended for surgeries 
and operating rooms; the bright tone Light Sea Green for other service 
areas. Both of these are carefully balanced green tints with a special satin 
finish. The tint is complementary to the color of human tissue and com- 
plexion—and will aid vision and reduce ocular fatigue for the surgeon. 
Both of these Suntile backgrounds present a dignified appearance, are 
visually restful and physically durable. These are only two of a complete 
Suntile line of 12 functional colors, adaptable to all parts of a hospital. 





you get the right color 


plus the permanence 


of real clay TILE! 


Can color help hospital interiors fulfill their func- 





tions better? 
Color authorities say “yes.” 


There's a right color —a most suitable, most benefi- 
cial color—for surgeries, wardrooms, corridors, and 
cafeterias... 


The right color can relieve eye strain of doctors — 
impart visual and emotional benefits — provide a 
restful and cheerful environment for both patients 
and staff. 


Suntile’s beautiful new line of softly shaded colors 
has been scientifically developed to fit the function 
of interiors —not only in hospitals but in schools, 
institutions, commercial and industrial buildings. 


This “color-fitted-to-the-function feature” gives you 
another reason for selecting color-balanced Suntile 
for walls and floors. Other well-known reasons for 
choosing this real clay tile are: permanence, ability 
to withstand heavy use, sanitation, ease of cleaning, 
low maintenance! 


Write Dept. MB-1 for our new color booklet “Suntile 
Functional Color Recommendations.” See your local 
Authorized Suntile Dealer. The Cambridge Tile 
Mfg. Co., P.O. Box 71, Cincinnati 15, Ohio. 


WEST COAST OFFICES 


The Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co The Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co. 
470 Alabama Street 1335 S. La Brea 
San Francisco 10, California Los Angeles 19, California 
r 






COLOR BALANCED 


Suntile 


ih Se A real clay tile 
«+.» Bright with color 
+++. Right for life 
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Never have cost comparisons been 
so favorable to this permanently 
beautiful wall material 











Central display panel of Quilted American Walnut in the beautiful new Furniture Club of 


America Dining Room, Chicago Furniture Mart — designer, Chicago Architect Philip West. 

.»-<BEAUTY THAT OFTEN OUTLIVES THE BUILDING 
Today’s dollars invested in walls of Roddis- Roddiscraft Plywood is manufactured from 
craft Hardwood Plywood yield a substantial the best veneers. It is available in a wide var- 
return — enduring beauty and value —service iety of native and foreign hardwoods — fabrica- 
that often outlives the building —walls re- ted to exacting standards by expert workmen 
quiring the least in maintenance man-hours who take pride in an established tradition of 
to keep always attractive. craftsmanship. 


Ask to see the Roddiscraft Veneer Sample Book... 51 different veneers from Ash to Zebrawood. Avail- 
able on loan from your nearest Roddiscraft warehouse whenever you need it for client consulation, 
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NATIONWIDE oiddisrraft WAREHOUSE SERVICE 


4 
4 2 i” Cambridge, Mass. ® Charlotte, N. C. © Chicago, Ill. © Cincinnati, 
0 { cra Ohio © Dallas, Texas © Detroit, Michigan ® Houston, Texas ® 
hs Kansas City, Kan. © New Hyde Park, L. I., N. ¥Y. © Los Angeles, 


Calif. © Louisville, Ky. © Marshfield, Wis. © Milwaukee, Wis. @ 


RODDIS PLYWOOD CORPORATION New York, N. Y. @ Port Newark, N. J. @ Philadelphia, Pa. © 
Marshfield; Wisconsin St. Louis, Mo. © San Antonio, Texas ® San Francisco, Calif. 
THE FORESTS ...THE FACILITIES... THE EXPERIENCE TO PRODUCE THE FINEST 
4 ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
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1200 UNITS AT THE NEW SWIFTON 
VILLAGE, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


The above illustration is an architect's con- 
ception of a section of the new housing 
project that will house, when completed, 
4,500 people, covering 36 acres 


THOROSEAL 


Developed and built by The Jonathan Wood- 
ner Company, of Washington, D. C., the proj- 
ect, when completed, will total $25,000,000. 
The Thoro System materials, used on this 
project, furnished by the Oakley Coal & , 
Supply Company, through The Nurre Com- =A) [oreti applies 2 coats of Thoroseal to concrete block 
pany, Cincinnati. foundation, as sure protection against rain and dampness. 









WATERPLUG THOROSEAL QUICKSEAL 
Stops leaks Seals surface Beautiful finish 











For 39 years, The Thoro System materials 
have been protecting above and below- 
grade masonry, where constant dampness, 
caused by rain, destroys unprotected 
masonry. 





Get our 20-page brochure, pic- 
torially described in detail; also, 
architect's chart for your wall. 







STANDARD DRY WALL PRODUCTS 


NEW EAGLE, PENNSYLVANIA ° U. S. A. => 
Phone —MONONGAHELA 67 or 1417 
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STRUCTURAL STEEL USE: pre-Korea and now 
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industrial construction will suffer the stiffest curtailment since World War II in the second 
Quarter of 1952 as a result of cutback in structural steel allocations shown here in chart adapted from 
NPA figures. Petroleum and electric power allocations go up, while commercial building (lumped 
with “all other’’) shrinks to 7,425 tons, about enough for one medium-sized office building. 


Home Builders. President W. P. Atkinson 
forecast it would cause building trades un- 
employment to soar to 400,000, force home 
prices up by creating a new housing short- 
age, and still save only 0.42% of steel pro- 
duction, 0.94% of copper production. 

There was some evidence that the housing 
cutback was subterfuge to circumvent re- 
laxed credit curbs. One indication: a secret 
memo prepared by DPA aides for Fleisch- 
mann and President Truman. It urged a 
heavy cutback on housing because—as the 
industry itself crows in less troubled times 
—each house built generates so much other 
buying and spending: telephones (which 
mean miles of copper wire), television sets, 
stoves, autos, furniture, appliances. 

One thing seemed certain: for the second 
time in six months NPA had foolishly trig- 
gered a rush to hoard materials. Faced 
with the prospect of increasing trouble with 
controls, builders would move speedily to 
start as many houses as possible before the 
new rules could be ordered into effect. 


Rays of hope. With the thunderclouds, 
NPA held out hope of a rainbow. It dis- 
closed it is revising and redrafting CMP 
Regulation 6 into “simple language.” 
Proposed changes: 


> Use of foreign and salvage steel would be per- 
mitted in addition to normal allotments (if ap- 
proved for each case), provided the construction 
involved is essential and that use of foreign steel 
would not create. a demand for “significant” 
amounts of copper, aluminum, new domestic steel 
controlled materials or Class B produéts. 


> “Wherever possible” when construction auth- 
orizations are issued for the seeond and succeed- 
ing quarters, allotments will be made for entire 
projects instead of just the initial quarter. Thus 
approved projects would get advance allotments, 
cashable in later quarters, for all the steel, copper 
and aluminum the government thinks their job 
needs, 


> To encourage advance planning, NPA is con- 
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sidering issuing construction authorizations with 
no allotment of materials until they become avail- 
able—later. Frankly, NPA wonders if this will 
work. 


> Contractors would have to file separate applica- 
tions to buy machine tools on defense orders. 

> Dollar value of Class B products procurable un- 
der self-authorization of materials would be 
limited. 


Important repairs. Already, DPA and 
NPA had begun tardily to repair some of 
the worst defects in CMP. Most important: 
it named a Construction Analysis Group— 
six experts handpicked by a committee of 
steel industry executives to help DPA 
squeeze the water out of demands for struc- 
tural steel by examining the phasing of 
every big project. The six: James B. Steep, 
consulting engineer, Detroit, chairman; 
Gordon W. L. Galloway, The Austin Co., 
Los Angeles; James Hamilton, American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh; Herbert J. Hess, 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Baltimore; Howard 
Mullen, U. S. Steel Co., St. Louis; Robert 
E. Wilmot, Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa. They were not on the job two weeks 
before the difference began to show. Con- 
fronted by a whopping Navy demand for 





NEW CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 
(expenditures in millions of dollars) 


December Annual Total 
% Jo 
Type "50 "S51 Change '°SO °51 Change 
PRIVATE 
Residential 
(nonfarm)... 1,003 809 —19.3 12,600 10,915 —13.4 
Industrial ..... 125 147 +17.6 1,062 1,975 +86.0 
Commercial ... 140 69 —50.7 1,288 1,312 +41.9 
Tora ...... 1,721 1,521 —11.6 20,789 20,823 +0.2 
PUBLIC 
Industrial ..... 31 86 +-177.4 224 880 +-292.9 
Military ...... 24 149 -+4520.8 177 1,045 +490.4 
Residential ... 30 66 +120.0 345 600 +73.9 
FORM ccccde $13 701 +36.6 7,113 9,040 +27.1 


Granp Torar.. 2,234 2,222 —0.5 27,902 29,863 -+-7.0 
1951 CONSTRUCTION dollar volume rose 7% 
above 1950 to $29.9 billion, all-time U. S. 
record. But while private construction gained 
less than 1%, public soared 27%. 

















steel for construction, DPA asked to see 
the plans. The Navy blandly confessed it 
hadn’t drawn them yet. Result: DPA ruled 
it will give the military no more structural 
steel until it produces blueprints, engineer- 
ing schedules which demonstrate that plans 
will be ready when the structurals are 
rolled, that the site will be ready when the 
fabricated structurals arrive. For the first 
quarter, DPA cut military demand for car- 
bon steel 25%. For the second quarter, 
said insiders, DPA had found military “de- 
mand” watered by 50%. With military 
forming some 15% of the 1952 building 
economy, such hoarding was shocking mis- 
management. But the industry could now 
hope that DPA at last had found a check 
to balance The Pentagon’s abuses of power. 
Longer pinch. As usual in controlled 
economies, prospects for an end to the crisis 
receded into the future. Last fall, Mobilizer 
Charles E. Wilson forecast the materials 
pinch would ease late this year. In his 
year-end report, Wilson nudged this for- 
ward to 1953. Structural steel fabricators 
still disagreed. Again last month, they 
voiced fears of a surplus in the last half of 
52. NPA listened politely. Aluminum’s 
future hinged on the military. If the Air 
Force wins Presidential approval of its 
plans for 143 groups instead of the present 
target of 95, the aluminium pinch could 
well last to the end of 1953 and require 
another round of aluminium expansion. 


INDUSTRY PROTESTS mount 
against absurdities of controls 


Schoolmen were first. They chorused their 
politically potent protests against CMP al- 
locations late last year. Result: schools 
were one of the few nondefense segments of 
construction to receive more steel, in the 
second than the first quarter.’ 

Last month and this, the rest of the coun- 
try’s building industry was deciding that 
the way to operate under Manly Fleisch- 
mann’s Controlled Materials Plan was to 
cry as loud as possible on the shoulders of 
the nearest Congressmen. Observed Vice 
President Perry Astray of Albert M. Higley 
Co., Cleveland industrial builders: “The 
guy with the biggest mouth gets the breaks. 
It would make you laugh if you didn’t have 
to cry.”” Some of the shouts and murmurs: 
>In Philadelphia, a chamber of commerce com- 
mittee sent Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Dela- 
ware congressmen a well-documented forecast that 
1/3 of the 60,000 construction labor force in the 
fiv.-county Philadelphia area would be jobless by 
the end of the year because of construction 
controls, 


>» The Baltimore Building Congress & Exchange 
protested six points in construction controls: 1. 
Controllers were ignoring NPA’s construction in- 
dustry advisory committee, which the law requires 
them to consult. 2. Control regulations lack mean- 
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ing. 3. Dilatory mailing results in “extreme de- 
lays” in advising the industry of regulations and 
amendments. 4. Controllers haven’t learned that 
construction requires a tremendous lead time for 
planning, financing, materials ordering. 5. “NPA 
regulations . . . conserve little critical material” 
while “crippling” the industry. 6. NPA indulges 
in extreme delays processing applications. 

> In Cleveland, the AFL Labor Council joined the 
Builders Exchange in urging that construction 
controls be returned to regional] offices. 

>In Minnesota, union business agents claimed 
building employment was off 25% because there 
was virtually no defense work. 


>In Boston, construction unemployment jumped 
500 in one week. Four small (under $200,000 a 


year) contractors resigned their AGC memberships 
the same fertnight, announced they were quitting 
business because of NPA’s red tape and inconsis- 
tencies in approving allocations. 


>In St. Louis, AFL sources said 12,000 of their 
27,000 building labor force was idle, with only 
20% of it caused by winter weather. 


>» A Miami builder snorted: “the city is bulging at 
the seams with reinforcing steel, wiring, aluminum 
and other building materials. There’s a glut in 
reinforcing steel, shipped in from Europe. NPA 
ought to find out what the situation is before 
chopping the ground out from under legitimate 
projects because of a theory of shortages in Wash- 
ington’s bureaucratic minds” 


Senate Committee Sniffs Scandal in Hir- 
ing Methods of Overseas Contractors 


Sen. Lyndon Johnson’s preparedness in- 
vestigating committee, at hearings in New 
York City Jan. 11-12, found more of the 
casual attitude toward wasting the tax- 
payer's dollar that it criticized in earlier 
attacks on military profligacy. For waste 
in the Defense Department’s off-shore and 
foreign base construction work, however, 
it appeared that military brass could share 
the blame with contractors. 

Pay for idleness. Sample: some 2,500 
workers, waiting to go to Greenland to 
build an Air Force strip were sent first to 
a Minneapolis training center. After the 
course was over, they were told to stand 
by, with pay of $4 day. The bill totaled 
$317,000. 

“Who dreamed this up out of the blue?” 
asked Sen. Jehnson. 

“I don’t know,” said the witness, Col. 
Morton Solomon, district engineer in 
charge of Greenland’s Blue Jay project. 
But he insisted the waiting pay was neces- 
sary. Besides, Greenland’s weather re- 
stricted the periods of labor importation. 
What’s more, testified the colonel, “under 
the same conditions” he would pay standby 
wages again. 

Col. Solomon had another admission: 
his New York office was paying Pinkerton 
detectives $1,668 monthly to keep Blue 
Jay project’s airstrip secret even though 
the Christian Science Monitor Nov. 2 de- 
scribed it as 10,000’ long, capable of 
launching B-36’s and jet planes and even 
identified its location on a map. 
Abandoned fields. Maj. Gen. G. J. Nold, 
deputy chief of engineers, was questioned 
sharply by Sen. Johnson about “faulty en- 
gineering” which forced abandonment to 
floods of a North African airfield “cost- 
ing $103,000 in material alone.” 

Another James H. Dillon, 
leader of an overseas workers’ association, 
asserted many men had been charged ex- 
orbitant fees by private employment 


witness, 
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agencies. But Francis A. Capell, general 
manager of a New York employment 
agency, said taking 5% of a year’s pay 
was legal—in New York. 


WOOING INDUSTRY: New Eng- 
land states vie with the South 


A tug of war began shaping up this month 
between New England and the South over 
industrial development. 

Last year, Alabama and Tennessee joined 
Mississippi and Louisiana in enacting laws 
permitting municipalities to issue revenue 
bonds to finance construction of factories 
for lease to private industry. With this lure, 
Elizabethtown, Tenn. already has signed 





LAST MONTH'S WASHINGTON DIARY 


12/10 NPA designates its own Facilities and 
Construction Bureay claimant agency for 
engineering and construction firms seek- 
ing priority assistance for execution of 
defense contracts. 

Secretary of Commerce Sawyer orders 

future government-held surplus stocks of 

aluminum, lead, zinc, copper made avail- 
able to industry. Formerly these went to 
government's strategic stockpile. 

NPA reclassifies ten Class B steel products 

(galvanized, corrugated, V-crimp and 

channel drain roofing; corrugated and 

brick siding; etc.) as controlled materials 
subject to complete allocation. 

DPA announces direct and defense-related 

production and construction starting first 

quarter, 1952 will take over 40% of the 
carbon steel and about 60% of alumi- 
num, copper wire mill and copper brass 

mill supplies. 

NPA reports high rate of denial (1,610 
out of 2,052) of aHotment applications 
for commercial, religious, amusement and 
community construction for first quarter, 

1952. 

1/8 Manly Fleischmann relinquishes steward- 
ship of NPA, remains DPA head. New 
NPA chief: Henry H. Fowler, former 
Deputy Administrator. 

1/9 DPAdministrator Manly Fleischmann tells 
Congress second quarter of '52 will see 
rise in military requirements, slowdown 
in industrial building and sharp declines 
in commercial and home construction. 

1/14 DPA summarizes rapid tax write-off pro- 
gram to December 21: 5,443 new or ex- 
panded facilities certified, representing 
$11.5 billion investment. 


12/11 


12/18 


12/19 


12/19 


up Textron, Inc. for a $7.8 million nylon 
plant. Maine, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont have privately financed and operated 
state credit corporations to offer business- 
men credit. A similar plan is before the 
Massachusetts legislature. Early this 
month, Governor Dennis J. Roberts of 
rock-ribbed Rhode Island (the state with 


the nation’s highest unemployment per 
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LOUVERED LIFE INSURANCE building was dedicated Jan. 7 in New Orleans by 
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the Pan American Life 


Insurance Co. to celebrate its 40th birthday. The six-story, $5.5 million structure was designed by 


Architects Skidmore, Owings & Merrill with Claude 


E. Hooton of New Orleans. 


W. T. Sloan 


NEWS continued on p. 45 














Any way you look at it... 
GYPSTEEL PLANK 
makes an ideal Roof Deck 


In schools, hospitals and multiple-dwelling units—in 
fact in any place where fire safety and economy are 
prime considerations, Gypsteel Plank is top choice 


for roof decking. 


This lightweight, fireproof gypsum plank—reinforced 
by electrically welded, galvanized steel wire and frame 
—is tongued and grooved to assure speedy, easy instal- 


lation. The size of Gypsteei Plank is 2” x 15” x 10.’ 
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Cortain-leed 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Quality made Certain ...Satisfaction Guaranteed 


CERTAIM-TEED PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
ARDMORE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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ASPHALT ROOFING + SHINGLES + SIDINGS 
ASBESTOS CEMENT ROOFING AND SIDING SHINGLES 
GYPSUM PLASTER * LATH * WALLBOARD + ROOF DECKS 
ACOUSTICAL TILE INSULATION  FIBERBOARD 
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capita), proposed to woo industries with 
the juiciest New England bait of all. He 
asked his legislature to create a state-owned 
development corporation with $1 million 
of state funds as capital to buy land, build 
new plants and lease them to private indus- 
try. The corporation would be empowered 
to meet construction costs by a bank loan 


secured by a mortgage on both land and 
building, plus a lien on the state’s $1 mil- 
lion. After the building is built, the state 
would assign the lease to the lender bank 
as mortgage security. Lease deals would 
include a fee in lieu of local taxes. If lend- 
ers balked, the state corporation could issue 


bonds. 


11 Connecticut Cities Spurn Public Hous- 
ing; Los Angeles Votes to End Contract 


Last year, 70,800 public housing units were 
started in the U. S. (a gain of 61% over 
1950), while private housing declined 
25%. To anti-public housers who hope 
1952 will see the trend change, the new 
year brought encouragement. In Connecti- 
cut and southern California, local revolts 
against public housing broke out. The same 
issue figured in both: does public housing 
cost recipient cities more. than it is worth 
to build new schools, utilities, and increase 
police and fire protection? 


>In Connecticut, 11 cities rejected state 
housing grants totaling $10 million for 
moderate rental housing: 


Ee $234,000 DEE. catesnews $2,250,000 

Westport ....... ; 614,000 Branford . 719,000 

Ansonia ......... 958,000 Manchester ...... 3,037,000 

BbsOSE ccc cccccces 750,000 Killingly ..... ‘ 489,000 

SOPOT 2 ccccmnss 157,000 Southington ... 587.000 
GRONGNS. 00 ccsesssee $207,000 


Explained James Sheekie, engineer and act- 
ing manager of Manchester: “We can’t af- 
ford it. The town figured out that cost of 
extending sewer and water lines, building 
a new school and giving police and fire pro- 
tection would be too much. We are going 
to take it easy for a few years.” Observed 
Editor Alan H. Olmstead of the Manchester 
Daily Herald: “For a community like Man- 
chester, every million in credit backing for 
housing carries with it an obligation to pro- 
vide perhaps another $100,000 to $150,000 
in new schools immediately.. The war and 
postwar period has forced many Connecti- 
cut towns to evaluate more soberly what 
used to be considered the happy prospect of 
growth. The typical chamber of commerce 
outlook boosting a community . . . has un- 
dergone an almost complete reversal in 
which the influx of new population is re- 
garded almost with dread and in which the 
highest community ambition becomes one 
of remaining the same size at least for a 
breathing spell.” Connecticut officials ear- 
marked the spurned $10 million for other 
cities, including Bridgeport and Hartford. 


Case for the courts. The Los Angeles 
fracas began when City Councilman Harold 
Harby changed his vote. He explained: 
“T find that much of this proposed public 
housing is not essentially a slum clearance 
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project and buildings will be built on here- 
tofore unoccupied territory. When you re- 
move the slum clearance element from pub- 
lic housing, there is nothing much left but 
socialism.” 

With Harby’s support, the council then 
voted 8-7 for a resolution breaking its $110 
million contract with the L. A. Housing 
Authority for 10,000 public housing units. 
Within hours, public housers petitioned 
California’s supreme court to compel Los 
Angeles to live up to its contract. Their 
argument: the resolution breaking it was 
illegal because the contract was orjginally 


adopted by ordinance (Mayor Fletcher 
Bowron would veto an anti-public housing 
ordinance and the anti-public housing fac- 
tion in the council lacked the ten votes re- 
quired to override him). 

If the public housers suit fails, the L. A. 
Housing Authority will sue the city for $12 
million already spent for plans and sites. 
Anti-public housers, even if they lost in 
court, might win by making lenders wary 
of buying public housing notes, lest other 
councils repudiate them after a shift in 
political balance of power. Meanwhile, 
Mayor Bowron, steaming mad, fired a 6,000 
word denunciation at his council. Snapped 
Bowron: “If this is socialism, then so are 
the subsidies for builders and bankers.” 


STEEL STRIKE would cost build- 
ing 10,000 structural tons a day 


If Philip Murray’s CIO steelworkers walk 
off the job after their 45-day truce expires 
Feb. 18 (closing 95% of U. S. steel produc- 
tion facilities), the construction industry 
will lose some 10,000 tons of heavy struc- 
tural shapes per day. That is as much as 





Herald-Tribune 





EMPIRE STATE BUILDING sold in 5 hour deal requiring rehearsal 


The biggest office building deal in U. S. history, 
reached its complex climax last month with the 
$51 million sale of the Empire State Building to 
Henry R. Crown, 53, head of Chicago’s Material 
Service Corp., and a three-man syndicate, Roger 
L. Stevens and Alfred R. Glancy, Jr., of Detroit, 
and Ben Tobin, of Hollywood Beach, Filia. Stev- 
ens’ group had been working on the purchase 
since May. It issued $10.5 million in debentures, 
got $17 million from the Prudential Insurance 
Co. for title to the land, another $15.5 million 
from Prudential for a first mortgage on the 
building, borrowed $5 million from the estate of 
John J. Raskob, the building’s principal stock- 
holder, for a second mortgage. But the group 
needed $51 million (50 million for the building, 
$1 million for the 75 attorneys, title experts, 
brokers and appraisers involved). 

In stepped Crown with the necessary $3 mil- 
lion. He thus became chairman of the new 
Empire State Bidg. Corp. and owner of its largest 
operating interest. The deal was so complicated 
it required a dress rehearsal to insure complete 
coordination of title exchange and purchase de- 
tails at the closing ceremonies in Wall St.’s 
Bankers Trust Co. (top photo). After 5'%4 hours, 
Prudential’s N. Y. Chief Donald C. Hulmes (I., 





with model), Stevens (c.) and Crown had their 
102-story, world’s tallest building. 


NEWS continued on p. 52 





TRANE ADDS “@ NEW PLANTS... 


New buildings completed in recent Trane construction program. Arrows indicate: 1) Tool Building, a 
separate unit immediately north of the Main Plant, 2) a complete plant for assembly of standard heat 
transfer surface, 3) Brazed Aluminum Plant, 4) Special Heat Transfer Products Assembly Building. 


More Unit Heaters—Plant. additions permit More Unit Ventilators—With more schools More Fans—Trane introduced a new line of 
expansion of unit heater assembl — being built all over the nation, demands are centrifugal fans a few snort months ago. 
more heat for army camps a defense high for the warm, fresh air produced by Popular acceptance and increased sales make 
plants all over the country. Trane Unit Ventilators. more manufacturing space necessary. 
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DOUBLE-FLOW AQUATOWER 


Nt revolutionizes water cooling in 


| air conditioning and refrigeration 








Conventional 


mm COMPARATIVE 
HEIGHTS 
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sialon goes tower height. s0es cooling efficiency’ 


‘architect's cooling tower”! 


Double-Flow Aquatower 








Here, at last, is the ing air from two completely open sides. This is the 


The low contour Double-Flow Aquatower is as un- same design used in Marley Double-Flow towers that 
obtrusive as it is efficient. It will harmonize with cool more gpm the world over than towers of any 
any architectural style, and on many buildings para- other design. 


pet walls will completely conceal the tower. If a e , 
‘ J ; : If your plans call for 50 or more tons of refrig- 

masonry enclosure is desired, it can be built most ; ’ : . : 
. ; ; eration, you will want complete information on this 
economically for this new, lowest cooling tower, pies , . 
; ar, mae a ; tower that is a new concept in water cooling. The 
since a 150-ton unit is only 714 feet high. ' es" 
a coupon below will bring it. 


The Double-Flow Aquatower too offers many 


Producers of practical economies; load concentration is mini- 


DOUBLE-FLOW TOWERS ‘ ‘ . 

iakaaine mized, so cost of grillage and support is reduced: me 

WAINPLO TOWERS installation is fast and piping is simple; operation eed ‘S-page . 

CONVENTIONAL TOWERS and maintenance require no technical skill. new Marley DOUBLE-FLOW AQUATOWER. 
“ “4 7 ' +c" ‘ 

DRICOOLERS ; “er ; , ant ‘eo 

enqunes Gees venane High efficiency performance is assured by the =n Saas eres 








SPRAY NOZZLES design which combines Aquatower simplicity and neni ee 
the patented Double-Flow principle of one fan utiliz- ‘ 
FIRM 
The Marley Company, Inc. nati P 








222 West Gregory, Kansas City 5, Missouri 
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NPA allotted to commercial construction 
for the entire first quarter of the year. The 
American Institute of Steel Construction 
also figures a tie-up would cost other in- 
dustries in the U. S. another 5,000 tons of 
heavy structural daily. In the overall pic- 
ture, 26,400 of the nation’s daily produc- 
tion of 220,000 tons of finished steel goes 
directly to the construction industry, an- 
other 8,800 reaches it through contractors 
and an unspecified amount from ware- 
houses — tonnages which run the gamut 
from building nails to plumbing pipe to 
reinforcing bars. 

If there is a strike, non-defense construc- 
tion would suffer most in resulting allot- 
ment cuts. If a strike is averted by a wage 
increase, followed, as seems likely, by a 
price increase (from $3 to $9 a ton), not 
only would the price of fabricated struc- 
turals get an accelerated boost from the in- 
creased labor costs in fabrication, but the 
wage pattern in steel would probably trig- 
ger demands for further increases in the 
entire building trade. 


WAGE STABILIZATION: first big 


crackdown hits VA contractor 


The Wage Stabilization Board chose the 
building industry for its first major crack- 
down. It accused the J. D. Hedin Construc- 
tion Company of Washington, D. C., 
contractor on a seven million dollar VA 
hospital in Ann Arbor, Michigan, of pay- 
ing some 60 bricklayers $3 per hour 
whereas the rate WSB called lawful in 
the area was only $2.75. 

But at hearings last month before the 
WSB Michigan regional enforcement com- 
mission, the defense contended it was just 
a classic case of the left hand of govern- 
ment not knowing what the right was 
doing. President Hedin testified that the 
Washington WSB itself had approved a 
10% increase over the $2.75 ceiling after 
union officials told the company it would 
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BUILDING MATERIALS prices and cost of con- 
struction remained relatively stable at year’s 
end, show little variation since September. 
Outlook for the next few months: some inching 
upward due to rising labor costs. 


have to pay $3 if it expected to get enough 
bricklayers. In Washington, VA admitted 
that it had been pressing the Hedin Co. 
to finish the Ann Arbor hospital within the 
time limit set by VA. It also conceded that 
a shortage of building workers—particu- 
larly bricklayers—was hampering more 
than one of its hospital projects. If 
. Michigan’s WSB enforcement commission 
- throws the book at the Hedin Company, it 
: ,can recommend that the WSB disallow for 
‘i; income tax deductions the entire amount 
‘Lof illegal wages paid, not merely the 
{illegal increase. Insiders think the board 
probably will merely rule out the overage. 
VA, meanwhile, has changed its policy. 
Contractors now set time limits in their 
bids. The agency considers speed as a fac- 
tor in awarding contracts. 


SCHOOL REPORT urges stand- 
ardized plans for classrooms 


\ year ago, New York City’s board of edu- 
cation handed Management Consultant 
Louis Yavner and Education Expert George 
D. Strayer $190,000 to study what’s wrong 
with the biggest school system in the 
nation. Last month, experts Yavner and 
Strayer turned in their 1,200 page report, 
said in effect that New York’s 4% of all 
U. S. school construction was riddled with 
wasted money and sloppy planning. 
Their major architectural recommenda- 
tion—standardized plans for classrooms, 
shops, auditoriums, school lunch rooms, 
gyms, cafeterias and lavatories to save 
money—seemed likely to trigger a good 
row in architectural circles. AIA’s com- 
mittee on school buildings had just com- 
pleted a survey in every state to build up 
ammunition in its long-standing fight 
against stock plans. (AIA found that 36 
states do not use stock plans at all, ten 
others limit their use to small, isolated 
buildings, 15imore have abandoned stock 
plans as “impractical.”) The Yavner re- 
port also recommended: 
> More attention to new types of material, equip- 
ment and construction methods which could be- 
come available “almost over night.” 
> School designers should consider using architec- 
tural advances, such as moving stairs. Use of ele- 
vators instead of ordinary stairs might permit 
economic use of multistory school buildings. 
> School buildings should be designed both for the 
present and future. Architects should think about 
their buildings’ convertibility into other uses once 
it is no longer needed as a school. 
>» Closer rapport between school administrators 
and architects to enable architects to understand 
what is most conducive to book learning. “Chil- 
dren respond less to efficiency than to delight,” the 
report said. 
> An administrator, rather than an architect or 
educator, should head the board of education’s 
bureau of construction. This, plus coordination 


with the bureau of plant operation and mainte- 
nance, should save the city $1.3 million annually. 


With the recommendations still to be 
voted on, the board of education was stick- 





ing to its old ways, this year plans to put up 
21 new schools at a cost of $67.6 million. 


AGC ASKS LAW overturning 


ruling on gov’t contracts 


When the U. S. Supreme Court ruled last 
November that there was no appeal beyond 
the government department head in factual 
disputes over government contracts, con- 
tractors were thoroughly alarmed. They 
agreed with Dissenting Justices Douglas, 
Reed and Jackson that the decision “makes 
a tyrant out of every contracting officer.” 

This month the Associated General Con- 
tractors asked Congress to overturn the 
court. In letters to the Senate-House Ju- 
diciary Committees, the AGC urged a law 
to: make every government contract sub- 
ject to appeal to an appropriate court both 
as to matters of fact and law; make this 
provision retroactive to the date the Su- 
preme Court decided otherwise. 


STUDENT ARCHITECTS to launch 
magazine with AIA assistance 


When Julian Sacks, fifth year architec- 
ture student at Catholic University of 
America in Washington, was working as a 
draftsman for Boston Architects Maginnic 
and Walsh, a friend showed him a copy of 
Plan magazine, published by British archi- 
tectural students. Thought Sacks: If the 
Britishers can do it why can’t we? 

The result was Line magazine, due to 
appear next month. “Our aim,” says Edi- 
tor-in-chief Sacks, “is to form a stronger 
link between students and at the same time 
a closer alliance with the practitioner and 
the AIA.” So far, the link with AIA is very 
close indeed: the Institute has promised te 
underwrite any loss on the publishing costs 
of the maiden issue (probably abeut $350). 
The offset-printed, 50-60 page first issue, 
will be devoted to architectural education. 
Twelve regional editors will contribute ar- 
ticles on teaching in their areas, illustrated 
by student design work. Dean Joseph D. 
Hudnut of Harvard’s Faculty of Design has 
written an article on architectural prin- 
ciples. Among the nation’s 16,000 architec- 
tural students, Sacks modestly hopes to 
achieve a circulation of 2,000 at 35¢ per 
copy. He plans to issue Line twice a year. 
Initially, it will carry no advertising. 


BANNEDBUILDING ALREADY UP 


After ruling that a $498,000 municipal 
building in Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, could 
not be started, NPA discovered last month 
the building had already been completed. 
Red-faced officials admitted they confused 
an electrical contractors application to put 
in electrical work (only 2% completed) 
with a request to build the whole structure. 


NEWS continued on p. 56 
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KOR FLEXIBILITY...DESIGN IN ALUMINUM...... 








In this laboratory, the designer, making skillful use 
of the many shapes, colors and textures available in 
aluminum, has made the window-spandrel pattern an 
expression of both the building’s purpose and of the 
three-foot, eight-inch modular unit used throughout. 

As the architects state, “The clean lines of the 
exposed aluminum surfaces give a straight forward 
appearance to the entire structure, which seems 
appropriate in view of the function of the building. 
Aluminum seemed the natural choice for its light- 
weight construction, ease of maintenance and regional 
climatic considerations.” 

In the planning stages of this, and nearly every other 
outstanding architectural use of aluminum, Alcoa sales 
engineers worked with the architects and engineers. 
They are at your service. For information on any form 
of aluminum and its availability under present limita- 
tions, call your nearby Alcoa sales office or write: 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
1887A GULF BLDG. PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
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PARKMERCED’S 13-STORY APARTMENTS SOAR ABOVE TWO-STORY HOUSING AND PACIFIC BREAKERS 


Is the West Ready for ‘Tower Apartments? 


Metropolitan Life Finds Vacancies High 


When Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany was planning to inject its 13-story 
concrete tower apartments into residential 
areas of two-story dwellings in San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, Executive Commit- 
tee Chairman Frederick H. Ecker received 
a note from at least one famed California 
architect, warning that Metropolitan would 
do well to tread lightly at imposing an east- 
ern way of living on the wide semi-sub- 
urban spaces of the West. 


Insurance Tycoon Ecker blazed ahead 
with concrete monoliths—18 of them on 
Metropolitan’s Parklabrea tract in Los 
Angeles and 11 of the same design by 
the late Manhattan Architect Leonard 
Schultze in its Parkmerced tract in the 
southwestern corner of San Francisco 
(above). But so far Metropolitan had not 
won its gamble that over-population and 
rising land values had opened the way in 
the West for its clusters of tall dwellings. 
Parklabrea’s 1,316 apartments in two- 
story colonial buildings, built during the 
war, were rented solid, with a long waiting 
list. But of the 927 apartments in the nine 
tower units completed (rentals $115 to 
$180 a month), one was fully occupied, 
three more were 30 to 50% vacant, the rest 
empty. Parkmerced’s 1,687 two-story 


_ apartments were likewise fully occupied. 


Six tower apartments were finished. They 
were about 24 vacant. 


Investor’s dilemma. Should the tower 
apartments have been built? Under the 
circumstances, Metropolitan had little 


choice if it was to earn the 4% it sought on 
its Parkmerced and Parklabrea investment. 
The original garden apartments in both 
cities were built during World War II. Gov- 
ernment materials restrictions stopped 
Parkmerced when two-thirds completed and 
Parklabrea at the half way mark. Yet 
Metropolitan had made complete site pre- 
parations, including (in San Francisco) 
foundations. By 1948 when the rest of the 
units could be constructed, building costs 
had risen so far that Metropolitan could 
not afford to build and rent the rest of the 
project at the rent-controlled levels of the 
original part. Meanwhile, as one Metro- 
politan executive put it, “we were carrying 
the entire development on income from 
half of it.” 

In switching the remaining land to tower 
apartments, Metropolitan decided on luxury 
appointments (stainless steel kitchens, par- 
quet floors, bathroom for every bedroom). 
While the San Francisco units were slowly 
rising, thousands of close-packed one-story 
tract homes sprouted on artichoke fields 
not half a mile away in the next county, 
markedly easing demand for rental units. 


Sanguine view. Metropolitan is officially 
unworried by the vacancy rate in its $100 
million investment. “San Francisco will 
fill up again,” say its housing executives. 
“We can wait. To a company as big as 
ours, it doesn’t make a vital difference 
whether we amortize our investment over 
33 years or, say, 40 years.” The San Fran- 
cisco problem, however, recently prompted 
84-year-old Ecker to make a personal in- 


spection. Result: Metropolitan will try to 
pump steam into its rental program. Prob. 
ably—for the first time in Met’s history— 
it will ask local realtors to help Manager 
W. L. Thacker rent the tower apartments, 

On balance, the squeeze between rent con- 
trols and rising building costs seemed to 
have pushed Metropolitan into a mistake 
in timing. But the error, a potentially fatal 
wound to a lesser firm, was proving only a 
bothersome pinprick to the nation’s richest 
corporation. 


High rent troubles. Other skyscraper 
apartments were experiencing similar 
troubles. At the Stonestown project ad- 
joining Parkmerced, the overall vacancy 
rate for its combined tower apartments and 
garden cottages averaged between 13-15% 
last year, with a peak near 20%. The garden 
cottages rented from $84 to $124.50 a 
month. The tower apartments range from 
$94 to $151.50. In Boston, the exciting East- 
gate apartment built by New England 
Mutual Insurance Company (May issue 
51) found a long, energetic advertising 
campaign necessary to fill its bigger units, 
renting up to $175 a month. In Atlanta, 
vacancies were common for apartments 
renting from $100 a month up. One luxury 
apartment cut rents from $180 to $165 a 
month in an effort to keep filled. On the 
outskirts of the city, the 1,000-unit Ogle- 
thorpe apartments ($90 to $105 a month) 
trimmed rents by $2.50 to $10 per unit. 
Nowhere, however, were there vacancies 
worth mentioning among rent-controlled 
units. In many metropolitan centers— 
Cleveland, Denver, St. Louis, Philadelphia 
and Chicage—the rent market remained 
tight from top to bottom. 


HOTEL DEALS: year end spawns 


a major crop of sales, plans 


The last 60 days of 1951 brought more 
major hotel deals than all the rest of the 
year. The biggest: 

> In Los Angeles, the 29-year-old, 1,400-room Bilt- 
more was bought by Dallas Realtor Leo F. Corri- 
gan for $12,272,000. In the Corrigan tradition, a 
good part of the price ($7.5 million) came from 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. Corrigan, who 
operates through 38 family-owned corporations, 
built his $500 million coast-to-coast realty empire 
(15 hotels, 14 office buildings, 55 shopping centers, 
100,000 apartment units) by mortgaging nearly 
every new purchase to make another. It took 
Corrigan just over a year to buy up 284,900 Bilt- 
more shares from 2,500 investors (“with all the 
talking I almost got laryngitis”). Unworried by 
the fact Biltmore profits sank from 1950’s $1.8 
million to $1.2 million, Corrigan figures any hotel 
can pay its operating costs if it does 100 days of 
peak business a year. So he hunts for hotels in 
cities with big conventions, sports events. With the 
new $30 million Statler Hotel nearing completion. 
in downtown Los Angeles, Corrigan figures the 
city soon will have facilities to draw the big con- 
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ventions it has been missing up to now. “For a 
while,” he said, “I wasn’t too sure, but now | 
think it’s a sound investment.” 

» Bids were about to go out for two more new 
Statler hotels, one in Hartford which will have 
450 rooms and cost upwards of $5 million, the 
other in Dallas whose cost will be known when 
Statler decides whether to give it 750, 850 or 
1,000 rooms. William B. Tabler, of New York City, 
js supervising architect. 

pIn Boston, Hotel Buyer Abraham M. Sonnabend 
announced he had bought sufficient stock to ac- 
quire the management of New York’s posh, 400 
room Ritz Tower. The Ritz Tower was built by the 
late William Randolph Hearst in 1929 at a cost 
of $17 million. It becomes the ninth hotel on Son- 
nabend’s chain. 

>In Washington, D. C., David H. Knott, chairman 
of Knott Hotels Corp., bought the 300-room Con- 
gressional Hotel on Capitol Hill for $12 million. 
Sellers were the four-year old hotel’s architect and 
builder, Alvin L. Aubinoe, and Mrs. Betty B. 
Somerville. Knott's group now owns hotels in 
14 cities, including ten in New York City. 

> Flamboyant Oil & Hotelman Glenn McCarthy 
(Houston’s Shamrock) let it be known he is con- 
templating a $5-$6 million hotel and casino in 
Guatemala City. Negotiations with the Guate- 
malan government were still underway but Texas 
Glenn said he had offered 14% of the venture’s 
common stock to Guatemala if Guatemala will both 
finance the venture and permit him to operate a 
TV network tax-free for 20 years. 

»bIn Atlantic City, the 500-room Breakers Hotel, 
a boardwalk landmark for 57 years, was sold to 
Lakewood, N. J., hotel operators Irving Meltzer 
and Herman Geller. Broker H. D. Myers who said 
the hotel’s former owner, Max Malamut, had for- 
bidden him to disclose the sale price, figured that 
a boardwalk fire two days after the sale boosted 
the property’s value by $500,000. The Breakers 
remains unscathed for the April season while 
neighboring hostelries have to chop out embers. 


SCHOOL DESIGN: contest reflects 


trend away from monumental 


In a musty library at Columbia University 
Teachers College, a significant exhibit of 
trends in school design was briefly on view 
this month. The blueprints, models, 
sketches and photos of 110 U.S. schools 
designed or under construction in 195] 
were the cream of entries in The School 
Executive magazine’s competition for bet- 
ter school design. 

While the display reflected an encourag- 
ing decline in the proportion of monu- 
mental school architecture, it also demon- 


strated again that modernism by itself 
does not insure good looks. Too many 


schools struck exhibit-goers as superficially 
modern—reflecting modern’s clichés (like 
leaning buttresses) without apparent mean- 
ing. Also on view were some interesting 
experiments such as classrooms clustered 
like four-leaf clovers at the ends of corri- 
dors in Perkins and Will’s Heathcote Ele- 
mentary School at Scarsdale, N. Y.; and 
the money-saving plastic bubble skylights 
in Reisner & Urbahn’s Long Beach (N.Y.) 


grade school (Dec. issue °51). 
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Fleischmann Gives NPA Reins to Deputy 


Manly Fleischmann shed one of his twin 
defense titles —- NPAdministrator. New 
NPA chief is Henry H. Fowler, 43, deputy 
NPAdministrator since 
last September. Fowler 
organized the Washing- 
ton law firm of Fowler, 
Leva, Hawes & Syming- 
ton, left it for the gov- 
ernment. Now Fleisch- 
mann will concentrate 
on being just De- 





fense Production Ad- 
POwtER ministrator, a job he 
will keep till June 1 when he intends to 


resume private law practice. 


For four years, skeptical Frenchmen have 
watched Le Corbusier's fascinating “radi- 
ant city” taking shape in the Marseilles 
suburbs. Almost from the start, his 17-story 
concrete and glass apartment on stilts had 
evoked a drumfire of critical sniping: at 
2 billion frances ($3 million), the 337- 
family building was costing as much as 600 
private homes; the master bedrooms af- 
forded hardly any privacy from living 
rooms; interior kitchens would let the pun- 


gent smells of French cooking permeate 
the entire apartment; there was no provi- 
sion for wine cellars. 

Among the critics of Le Corbusier’s “ver- 
tical city” (the 7th and 8th floors house 
stores, restaurant, barber, hotel, post office; 
roof has a 120-meter track, pool, solarium), 
the most successful turned out to be Le 
Société pour L’Esthétique Générale de la 
France, a private organization whose aim 
is to keep the country free of ugliness. Two 
years ago, the society asked the French 
Council of State (supreme court) to pre- 
vent Le Corbusier from continuing work on 
his building. Argued the society: radiant 
city is an outrage and spoils the Marseilles 
landscape (no other building is over 9 
stories high). Moreover, the appeal pointed 
out, Le Corbusier didn’t have a building 
license (having claimed the project was 
experimental and thus didn’t require one). 

The Council of State took two years to 
make up its mind. Last month, it made one 
ruling that work must stop, then quickly 
negated it by deciding Le Corbusier was 
right, radiant city was experimental, The 
Reconstruction Ministry put in a good word 
by declaring the detractors were largely 








DESERT BARRACKS: two-man rooms adopted a — ren desert post 


The Air Force's discovery at Offutt Field, 
Omaha, that a barracks with two-man rooms 
could be built cheaper than an old-fashioned 
open-bay barracks (H&H, Jan. '52) was begin- 
ning to produce imitations by the other services. 
Construction will begin soon on six of these two- 
story, 84-man dormitories for Naval Ordnance 
Test Station at Inyokern, near California’s siz- 
zling Death Valley. 

While the Air Force built with steel for $1,508 
per man housed, Contractor Barry Richards of 
North Hollywood was low bidder at $1,198,000 
for the Navy’s project, or $2,396 per man. De- 
sign by Kewell, Kocher & Benedict of Los An- 
geles calls for heat resisting light-weight ma- 
sonry walls, two layers of 4” mineral wool 
insulation under the roof, terrazzo-floored show- 
ers with tile walis and ceiling, large reception 














Inner court will give 


lounge on the first floor. 
maximum protection from the desert area’s fierce 
wind and dust storms. 


NEWS continued on p. 64 




















American-Stardard 


First im heating...first in plumbing 

















Hollywood’s Hotel Roosevelt 
selects American-Standard products 
for its $1,000,000 Resort Wing 


When the luxurious Resort Wing recently was added to the 
Hotel Roosevelt of Hollywood, California, American-Stand- 
ard Heating Equipment and Plumbing Fixtures were in- 
stalled .. . assuring an added measure of comfort and con- 
venience for guests of the hotel—Hollywood’s largest. 

Handsomely-styled American-Standard products have 
proved their durability, ease of maintenance, dependability 
in service, and economy of operation in all types of instal- 
lations. Whatever your building or remodeling plans call 
for, you'll find the right products for the job in the complete 
American-Standard line. 


CONVENIENCE AND GOOD LOOKS are combined to give ut- 
most guest-appeal to this Hotel Roosevelt bathroom. A 
genuine vitreous china lavatory, set in a counter-top 
cabinet, is an outstanding feature of the rooin. The Tribor 
Water Closet, with siphon jet flushing action and extra 
large waterways, is also made of permanently non-absorb- 
ent, genuine vitreous china. The Master Pembroke Bath 
is made of rigid cast iron, finished with a smooth coating 
of easy-to-clean, hard-to-mar enamel and features low 
sides, wide front rim, and a flat bottom for greater comfort i. eS 

and convenience and added safety. A. an. ay f j 


PEER R 
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Architect: Frank W. Green, Glendale,{Calif. 

Mechanical Engineer: Robert Ring, Ontario, Calif. 

Plumbing and Heating Contractor: H. E. Murray Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Wholesale Distributor: Herco Pipe & Supply Co., South Gate, Calif. 





ABUNDANT, AUTOMATIC HEAT is supplied the new wing of the Hotel 
Roosevelt by this Standard Gas Boiler. The heavily insulated jacket 
of the Standard Boiler prevents excessive heat loss. And the carefully 
machined cast iron sections of the boiler are gas-tight, safe. Heating 
surfaces, burners, controls and other essential features are coordinated 
for high heat output with low operating and maintenance cost. 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp., P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Seung home ama industry he a 





AMERICAN BLOWER * CHURCH SEATS + DETROIT LUBRICATOR * KEWANEE BOILERS - ROSS HEATER - TONAWANDA JRON 
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Save 11% rows of luminaires—Minimum plan to 
supplement daylight. Utilizes 114 rows of fix- 
tures; corrects for body shadow cast by daylight 
from window-wall. 
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Saves 1 row of luminaires—Requires two rows 
of luminaires on the side away from window-wall. 
Supplementary light is completely adequate for 
daytime use. 
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Full functional 3-row layout —When a classroom 
is to be used at night. Circuits provide for 14% 
rows with daylight; 3 full rows at night. 








How To Have EFFECTIVE LIGHTING 
and still 


Use Functional Lighting 
Layouts, Requiring Min- 


imum of Luminaires. 


conserve critical materials 


vere Use Wakefield luminous- a 
ihe indirect fixtures that re- | 


Ps Sh quire a minimum of steel. 








_~+«sSOThe Star 


( fluorescent) 





The Commodore 
2 ee (incandescent) 








The Wakefield Star and Commodore both have reflectors 
made of non-critical Plaskon. Only hangers and wire-ways 
are metal. Thus, specifying Wakefield Stars or Commodores 


saves critical material while insuring ideal lighting conditions. 


The translucent plastic reflectors completely shield the lamps, 
and provide a smoothly distributed, well-balanced light, free 
from glare and sharp brightness contrasts. The ceiling be- 
comes the primary source of light, with the fixture and side- 
walls becoming a secondary source—a basic requirement of 


supplementary lighting for “Co-ordinated Classrooms.” 


Write for your copy of our 20-page booklet, “Supplementary 
Lighting for the Co-ordinated Classroom.” Address The F. W- 
Wakefield Brass Company, Vermilion, Ohio. 


0c. Over ALL Lighting 


BASIC FOR CO-ORDINATED CLASSROOMS 


a a NU// 


—zs 
THE COMMODORE THE STAR THE WAKEFIELD CEILING 


Re ed 
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jealous competitors. As usual, Le Corbu- 
sier took the episode calmly. “What do you 
expect them to do?” said he. “They aren’t 
going to pull it down.” 


The Gold Medal, the AIA’s highest award, 
will be given French Architect Auguste 
Perret in late June during the AIA’s annual 
convention at New York’s Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. Perret, 77, is a pioneer in reinforced 
concrete construction 
and perhaps the great- 
est single influence on 
Le Corbusier. Perret’s 
works in France have 
long demonstrated both 
the versatility of his 
medium and its drama 
and delicacy. His Rue 
Franklin (1903 ) PERRET 
showed the possibilities of the concrete slab : 
his Ecole Normale de Musique in Paris was 
so acoustically perfect musicians dubbed it 
a “Stradivarius”; his docks at Casablanca 
introduced the thin concrete slab for roof 
construction; his Notre Dame Church at 
Raincy displayed dignity in decoration as 
well as construction. Currently, Perret 
heads some of France’s prime reconstruc- 
tion projects, among them the rebuilding of 
the port and city of Le Havre, leveled by the 
war. 


An honorary membership in the AIA 
was handed to Lewis Mumford, author 
and New Yorker Architecture critic, by 
Architect Arthur Holden, regional AIA di- 


rector, at a lunch of the New York chapter 





Jan. 8. Mumford, in his response, said 
that in criticizing buildings he made it a 
special point not to know who the archi- 
tect was and that he was doubly careful 
never to read an architectural magazine. 
He also asserted architectural magazines 
were doing nothing to popularize archi- 
tecture with the public, leaving his 40 
hearers in something of a quandary about 
how he knew this without reading the 
magazines. Mumford was a recent con- 
tributor to Architectural Record, an archi- 
tectural magazine. 


Realtor William Zeckendorf, whose Webb 
& Knapp, Inc, in Manhattan has some $100 
million worth of property in its portfolio, 
decided to expand. Subject to SEC and 
stockholder approval, he will swap his 
Webb & Knapp stock for 60% voting con- 
trol of The American Superpower Corp.. 
an investment trust specializing in utility 
stocks. Zeckendorf figures he will be ob- 
taining about $37 million worth of stock. 
He plans to affiliate the firms under the 
Webb & Knapp name and, since Super- 
power is traded on the New York Curb Ex- 
change, his stock will become more market- 
able and he will be in a better position for 
raising new capital. 


Los Angeles Architects Richard Neutra and 
Robert E. Alexander signed a long term 
contract with Guam officials to plan a physi- 
cal, social and economic future for the 
island to give it a stable economy in five 
years. Farsighted Guam Governor Carlton 
Skinner wants to get going now, while the 

















UN ASSEMBLY readied 
for Fall occupancy 


Steel framework of the dome 
of the United Nations General 
Assembly building forms a lacy 
spider web before the UN 
Secretariat building in New 
York. General Assembly is 
scheduled to be ready for occu- 
pancy next August. The City of 
New York, which put up $25 
million for UN headquarters and 
surrounding site, expects rising 
realty values of nearby blocks 
to return the entire sum in a 
few years through increased 
taxes. Before UN, the area was 
slaughterhouse district. UN it- 
self, however, finds costs have 
risen so it will have to appro- 
priate another $3 million to 
finish its three-building head- 


quarters. 


Acme 








GOLDEN JUBILEE: ©n the first business day 
after New Year’s in 1902, Contractor Edwin | 
Markel of New Orleans stood in line at the | 
city’s division of regulatory inspections, re- 
ceived the first building permit of the year 
—to build a house for himself and his bride. 
This year, 68-year-old Markel again took out 
New Orleans’ No. 1 building permit, just as 
he had in every intervening year. ‘‘That’s a 
pretty good record,’’ he mused. ‘‘! don’t think 
Ill live to s@e anyone beat it.’’ 











Navy is pouring in $50 to $60 million a 
year on construction. One undeveloped 
Guam potential: a freeport. This would 
permit Japanese who now pay a 45% duty 
to the U. S. on tuna to ship their fish to 
Guam to be canned duty free. Also pro- 
jected by Neutra and Alexander: a palatial 
hotel, similar to the 300-room Caribe-Hilton 
in Puerto Rico. 


Died: Joel D. Barber, 75, one of the first 
ten architects licensed in New York State 
and consultant for the New York Daily 
News building, the McGraw-Hill building 
and early units of Rockefeller Center, Jan. 
3 in Wilton, Conn.; Wharton Clay, 72. 
secretary-treasurer of the building material 
industry’s Perlite Institute, Jan. 2 in New 
York City; William A. Irvin, 78, president 
(from 1932-1937) of U.S. Steel Corp. and 
for whom its Irvin Works was named, Dec. 
29 in New York City Max Gruber, 69, 
one of Long Island’s biggest real estate 
brokers, Dec. 28 following an automobile 
accident in Lordsville, N. M.; G. Harvey 
Leach, 50, Ohio and Kentucky contractor, 
Dec. 22 in Bellefontaine, O.; Frank 
H. Bowerman, 74, former president of the 
Associated General Contractors of Amer- 
ica’s New England branch, Dec. 21 in 
Providence, R. I.; Maj. Gen. David 
McCoach, Jr., 64, Army veteran, former 
District of Columbia commissioner and, 
since 1946, vice president of the Charles 
H. Tompkins Construction Co., Dec. 15 in 
Washington’s Walter Reed Hospital; Ca- 
mille E. Grapin, 64, former Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology professor of archi- 
tecture, Nov. 27 in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Operating economy is an important factor in the selection of 
steam generating equipment; but equally important is dependability. 
These two basic considerations are such well-known attributes of 
Superior Steam Generators that Superior units are repeatedly specified 
for public utilities, hospitals, industrial plants, and similar critical 
installations. 

Superior Steam Generators are built to develop their maximum 
rated capacities at thermal efficiencies guaranteed to exceec 80% 

. not for a day, or a month, but for years to come. 


You can bank on their savings due to operating economy... 
but, more important, you can bank on the dependability of Superior 
Steam Generators for years of trouble-free service. 


FOR COMPLETE DETAILS, WRITE TODAY FOR THE NEW FULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 4]2..., 
Fully automatic. Burns gas, or oil, or both. 


18 sizes ranging from 20 up to 600 b.h.p. 
for pressures to 250 p.s.i. or for hot water. 


for performance you can BA N K on 








UPA 


SUPERIOR COMBUSTION INDUSTRIES INC. STEAM GENERATORS 
TIMES TOWER, TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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= i — = . 
apa pag ae i GM’s Technical Center 
ie: aoe : ' 
Ae S ateabaosr: a : : Sirs: 
— : 3 : ; 
ae) ee a eS = We compliment you on the excellent article 

J oe i ¢ and illustrations of the General Motors Technical 
; st : ; Center featured in your November issue. As you 
3 % 4 state, the project is Eero Saarinen’s masterpiece, 
ae =i z = oe Se and in our opinion, the article does it proper 
: a “8 ail , justice. . 
: J. A. Hotcoms 

Wolverine Porcelain Enameling Co. 

Detroit, Mich. 

y Sirs: 
Bi 

Sd It would have been pertinent for you to com- 

a ca " pare the straightforward design of GM’s Tech- 

: nical Center with the bulbous design of GM’s 

typical car. 
- ARNOLD Broot 
Gladstone, Mass. 
z y “ ; ss & @ Herewith the front end of GM’s dynamometer 
a 3 # .. building and the front end of GM’s Pontiac.—Ed. 
o$> iia. = Ezra Stoller 


FOR LOWER 
MAINTENANCE 


SPECIFY 


VENETIAN BLINDS 


Neat, efficient Pella Venetian Blinds are the 


QUALITY FEATURES 
SOLVE BLIND 
MAINTENANCE 
PROBLEMS... 


‘ , SH . @ Fully Enclosed Headmember 
ingenious designing and expert workmanship You have placed me in the uncomfortable posi- 


@ Slip Proof Tilting 


logical choice in blinds for commercial and 


institutional use because Pella’s many quality 








features minimize maintenance problems. 


Highest standards in the selection of materials, 


Sirs: 


tion of having to eat my own words. After writ- 
© Positive Locking Control ing six months ago in wrathful irritation about 
@ Long-Lasting Nylon Cords the conduct of your magazine, I am faced with 
your November issue. . 

My sincerest congratulations! The pages on 
the GM buildings should be hung upon your of- 
fice walls. There ... it could well be an indica- 


combine to make Pella Venetian Blinds the 


preferred choice of architects today. 


WRITE FOR NEW FREE BOOK @ Wood or Metal Slats 
on ‘‘Pella Venetian Blinds”’ for 

commercial and institutional appli- © Custom Made 
cations. 





tion of what careful illustration, enthusiasm and 

















=o oe = = 10 YEAR GUARANTEE sensible comment can ideally become. 
ROLSCREEN COMPANY The entire issue ... has prompted me.. . to 
Department D-2, Pella, lowa & All of Pella’s Metal Head- , z 
' peel bury the hatchet with suitable ceremony. 
Without obligation, please send FREE members are guaranteed for | C DE . 
new booklet “Pella Venetian Blinds.” i ten years. In case of defect, —_ - ELLIOTT 
a new Headmembér will be Assistant Professor 
rT é furnished. | Department of Architecture 
| North Carolina State College 
saa WAN | Raleigh, N. C. 
$ See Pella Venetian Blind Catalog c: 
in Sweet's Architectural File Ors: 
ADDRESS a. . an excellent article... . 
E EERO SAARINEN, Architect 
ae Sere STATE ¥ Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 
Manufacturers of Pella Windows, Rolscreens and Lite-Proof Shades | (Continued on page 74) 
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so simple to install, you put it up 


Right Cut of the Package / 
















new “room-size” systems © completely pre-wired « new “plug-in” channels 


SIMPLICITY is the keynote of this newest Benjamin Lighting System. 

Sep) Ultra-modern “‘Grid-Lite” provides the high lighting efficiency, quality 

| B vk - diffusion and proper shielding so needed for schoolrooms, stores, draft- 

o s~ ing rooms, offices and similar workspace. With ‘‘Grid-Lite” you get that 

ats : < —™ wanted “ceiling of light” effect economically. This is made possible 

\ a G- 3 by a simply-constructed, pre-wired grid arrangement of lamps and 

—— channels, with light-diffusing, easy-to-clean shields of translucent plastic. 

Tien S———= PRE-WIRING plus “PLUG-IN” CHANNELS, as shown at left, make “Grid- 

SIDE CHANNELS Lite” extremely simple and inexpensive to install. ‘“Grid-Lite” is simple 

are then mounted loosely. to specify, too. An entire 16’ x 24’ “room-size” system, including all 

~~ _ channels, ballasts, shields and fittings, may be ordered by ONE CATALOG 

NUMBER! In addition, combinations of 2 or 4-lamp “sub-assembly” sec- 
tions may be specified for rooms of other sizes. 


Get complete details by writing for FREE “Grid-Lite’’ DATA BULLETIN. 
Address: Benjamin Electric Co., Dept. YY, Des Plaines, Illinois. 

















CENTER CHANNEL 
is installed first. 





3. 














CHOICE OF LAMPS and BALLASTS! “'Grid-Lite’”’ is available for 96", 72” and 48” 
T12 Slimline Lamps, with 425MA or 200MA ballasts for low brightness lamp operation. 





4 § : Nl ’ 
Channel 


CROSS sections are 
CHANNELS automatically 
are then | aligned and 
“plugged in”, spaced! 


sold exclusively through electrical distributors #5776 
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Sirs: 
. . . Congratulations . . . on the excellence of 
your November number. 
W. F. Ryan 
Stone & Webster Engineering Corp. 


Say goodbye to the A 
hard-to-get lead pan © 





Boston, Mass. 


GM’s Dual-Purpose Plant 


FIAT 
PRECAST 


Sirs: 

It is encouraging to know that you felt my 
dual-purpose plant proposal was ef sufficient in- 
terest to present to your readers in the November 


issue. 
TERRAZZO Cuares E, Wirson, President 
‘i = General Motors Corp. 
Detroit, Mich. 
RECEPTORS ii e-0t 
make a definite saving 
la belidiag tile showers. Room Size and Speech 
° Sirs: 
Save money eee Save fime “= 2 Architects should be made aware of an im- 


Make a hetter tile shower floor portant discovery in the field of speech science 
eeeeeer by John W. Black. . . . He has shown that speech 

is slower in large live (reverberant) rooms than 
in small or dead rooms. This effect is quite 
apart from tke subject’s conscious desires and 
should not be confused with the declamatory 
style deliberately chosen by orators or actors 
upon the stages of large auditoriums. Black’s 
subjects were told to recite phrases typical of 
instructional orders aboard ship, making them- 
selves clearly understood. This motivation is so 
normal to ordinary speech that it may be as- 
sumed to be in operation in practically all speak- 
ing situations. The differences in speaking rate 
between a small (or dead) room and a large 
(2,000 cu. ft.) room was 15% slower in the 
large room. Although a considerable amount of 
knowledge exists with regard to the effects of 
noise and room characteristics upon hearing, the 
extent to which these factors influence our speak- 
ing has only recently thus been brought to light. 
Let us imagine a psychiatrist and patient 


One piece slab construction gives a lifetime leakproof floor. 








discoursing in a room with hard plaster walls of 
dimensions 20 x 12 x 9 high. Under these con- 
ditions 2,000 words might pass in a 30-minute 
period. If the room were acoustically treated 
and/or much smaller, the patient and doctor 
might benefit by the addition of some 300 words 











Available for prompt delivery in the same period of time. 
See your plumbing contractor In these days of striving for utmost efficiency, 
STANDARD SIZES: of executives who engage in conferences which 
Square type 32” x 32” — 36” x 36” — 40” x 40” must be limited by the clock, of assistants who 
Corner type 36” x 36” — 40” x 40” feel they seldom have sufficient time to impart 
The Fiat one piece precast re- layer” construction of fill, lead information verbally to the boss, the speed gov- 
copter sich will nat be olfected pan, grout and tile. The rustproof erning effeet of room size upon speech itself 
we metal receptor flange encases the should not be ignored by architects and builders. 

by settlement of the building as tile walls making a leakproof Rein & Lee 
would the old-fashioned ‘‘multi- connection. Signal Corps Engineering Laboratories 

FIAT METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY ae pn, HF. 
Three Complete Plants 
9301 Belmont Avenue, Franklin Park, Illinois Prefab School 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. Los Angeles 63, Calif. . 
in Canado—fiat showers are made by Porcelain and Metal Products, Ltd., Orillia, Ontario Sirs: 


All of us at the University of Michigan are 
very pleased with the presentation you gave the 
(Continued on page 78) = 
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THE MODERN 
HEATING-VENTILATING 
UNIT FOR SCHOOLROOMS 
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HERMAN NELSON 


PEEY Division of AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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We'll be 

happy to 

send you sam- 
ples and other 
information on 
Write to 


request 

THE U. S. STONEWARE CO 
PLASTILE DIVISION 
AKRON, OHIO 





PLASCOR 


Acid - Resistant Flooring 


For Floors Where Beauty 
and Quietness are Desira- 
ble But Chemical-Resistance 
and Long Life Are a MUST 


Every architect runs into the problem—maybe 
it's the chemical building of a college, or an in- 
dustrial laboratory; it could be an ocean going 
ship, or a new defense plant; it might be a hos- 
pital. 


“We want a floor that’s acid-proof and durable, 
bur it’s got to be quiet, comfortable, and good to 
look at, too.’ 


The best solution to that problem—in fact, juse 
about the only solution—is PLASCOR. 


PLASCOR is a flexible floor tile made from 
Tygon vinyl plastic and resin-dipped cork, 4%” 
thick, in 8144”, 11”, 17” and 34” squares, and 
companion top-set 4” high cove base. It’s in- 
stalled like asphalt or rubber tile. 


PLASCOR laughs at most chemicals. It should. 
Vinyl plastic is known for its chemical-resistance. 
Oils, greases, most acids and alkalies, cleaning 
agents, etc. leave it unmarked. 


It's a tough combination to beat—Tygon vinyl 
plastic and cork. There's long wear there .... 
extra long wear. There's chemical-resistance no 
other resilient floor tile can match. There's 
beauty, too . . . gorgeous colors. And the cork 
content makes Plascor as quiet and comfortable 
to walk on as new grass. 


No, Plascor’s not as expensive as you might think. 
You'll be surprised how little this much better 
flooring costs, installed. 


When your client says “the floor must be beauti- 
ful, quiet, comfortable, durable, and acid-re- 
sistant’—specify PLASCOR. 


ZS 
U. S. STONEWARE 


Since 1865 * shhion 9, Chéio 


HEAVY DUTY FLOORING 


U. S. Stoneware has the answer to heavy duty acid-proof 
floors, too: “U. S.” Acid-proof floors have built up per- 
formance records covering 20, 30, even 40 years of 
trouble-free service. 


Wherever corrosive conditions are severe, and traffic 
heavy; in metal working or chemical 
plants, in dairies or slaughter houses, in 
distilleries or breweries, “U.S.” Acid Brick 


and Durisite Acid- and Alkali-Resistane 
Cement rate No. | in performance and 


low cost. 





LETTERS 
a a 
| 

Unistrut School research project in your Novem- 

| ber issue. 
We are particularly impressed by the skill and 
understanding which was shown in developing 
the page layout for this story. The format—as 
elsewhere throughout the magazine—is superbly 
attractive and easy to comprehend. . 

I should like to add a few words to the story 
to underscore the fact that the Unistrut School 
has been an undertaking in architectural re- 
search which ties in closely with architectural 
education. ... 

The program of architectural research is in- 
tended not to compete with the work of profes- 
sional designers but rather to explore new ideas 
in design and construction which we hope will be 
| generally. useful to architects and the building 
We look on the Unistrut School in ex- 
an attempt to develop a basis 


industry. 
actly this light- 
prototype scheme which might be taken up by 
school designers and developed further in meet- 
ing local school needs. . . . 

The ideas expressed in the Unistrut School 
design have come from many different sources— 
faculty, students, visiting architects and school 
people. Principal contributors . have been 

Professor Walter Sanders, Professor Paul Coy, 

Visiting Lecturer Francesco della Sala (from 
| Naples, Italy), Instructor Charles Pearman, and 
| Research Assistants 
| George Krassner, Edward Lecker, Margaret Po 

Hu, David Stiffler and Warren Todter. 

An architectural research program also per- 
| mits a close working relationship with industry. 
This likewise has its advantages in architectural 
education, particularly insofar as it furnishes 
opportunities to experiment with new materials 


Edward Hammarskjold, 


and production methods. In the case of the Uni- 
strut School we feel we have been doubly fortu- 
| nate, since the project sponsor, Charles W. 
Attwood, has an architectural background. A 
Michigan graduate, he was a practicing architect 
before turning manufacturer some 20 years ago; 
as an industrialist, he continues to have a strong 
and abiding interest in architectural progress 
and education. 
C. THeopore Larson 
Professor of Architecture 
College of Architecture and Design 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


| Well Done Hospital 
| Sirs: 


The presentation of the Eastern Pennsylvania 


| Psychiatric Institute in your November issue was 
| well done. 
| The Psychiatric Institute is perhaps the most 
important project undertaken by the General 
| State Authority of Pennsylvania, and I venture 
to say that without the Authority, the project 
would not have been undertaken. . . . 
Roy F. Larson, Architect 
Harbeson, Hough, Livingston & Larson 
and Harry Sternfeld 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GERMAN BUILDING TECHNIQUES ——Although generally below U. S. standards, some details are worth | 


importing—a report from Frankfurt 


Intrigued by the possibility that occupied Germany might have developed 
new postwar building methods worth importing, the editors last month 
queried TiME INc.’s News Bureau in Frankfurt. 


While the reply indicated that German building methods in general are 
less advanced, less efficient than ours, some new German materials and 
equipment are worth consideration by the U. S. For example: 


>A lightweight building block made of wood shavings suitable for rooj, 
wall and partition construction, 











S 


AUTOMATIC GAS 


UNIT HEATERS 








—a™ These Humphrey over-head units provide H H R E Y 
the most satisfactory heating service ever developed for every U M P 


kind of g¢ommercial and industrial installation. They are 
ci ire a mini ) IMPROVEMENTS 


highly efficient, require a minimum of attention, and have a 








very long service life. They are good-looking, too . . . styled Free-Flow Heat Exchanger — No baffles 


and finished to harmonize with all surroundings. to impede air circulation. No tubes to 


Study the superior engineering features of Humphrey Gas ae ; 
é P ’ Tilting Front — Directs warmth down 
Unit Heaters. We're sure you will agree that Humphreys : ward to floor level without reducing 
would be a wise choice for your next job. Fi yartisegy — 
, My Stainless Steel Burner Tips — New life 
. time burner of highly efficient, dual- 
flame design. 

Non-clogging Stainless Steel Pilot — 
Highly dependable, even in dusty at 
mosphere 

Quiet, Durable Fan Motor — Heavy duty 
type motor, rubber mounted for quiet 
ness 


FREE ENGINEERING BULLETIN 


Write today for this valuable Manual. Con- 
tains full specifications of Humphrey Auto- 
matic Gas Unit Heaters, both propeller and 


rotor types, and full instructions for installa- Positive Safety Controls — Including 
J safety shut-off and overload control . . 


tion. Ask for your copy now. It's free! standard equipment 





Handsome Appearance — Modern 
“streamline design, with rich, dust 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY resisting Ivory baked enamel finish. 
lag St. K A L A M A Z Oo oO, M ! Cc H 1 G A N oe. 
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>A plastic material with a cellulose basis 
which has halved the cost of various items 
ranging from water closet seats to factory 


sash . 


>A new tubular lock with a minimum of 
parts whose push-pull action makes it partic- 
ularly suitable for the doors of kitchens, 
hospitals and cafeterias where people’s hands 
are frequently full and knob-turning is there- 


fore inconvenient. 


>A brush-applied wall finish that looks and 
behaves like tile. 


Herewith the full report from Germany: 


One of the several experts to whom we put 
your question was Eckart Muthesius of Frank- 
furt and Berlin, one of the top men in the trade. 
His forte is construction of large, modern towns, 
but at present he is doing a good bit of the U. S 
Army’s building in Germany. He has built bar- 
racks at the new Rhine military post, a 1,000- 
bed hospital and a giant recreation center for 
the Army. Besides that, he has worked abroad 
a good deal, chiefly in England and India, where 
he built the Maharaja of Indor’s air-condi- 
tioned pleasure dome. He is one of West Ger- 
many’s most active and prosperous architects. 
This is what he had to say about U. S. and 
German building: 


Mendelsohn’s experience 


“Columbus Haus (now in Soviet sector of Ber- 
lin) used to be the tallest and proudest building 
in Berlin until it was knocked out by Allied 
bombs during the war. It was designed early in 
the °30’s by one of our ablest architects, Erich 
Mendelsohn, who deliberately borrowed many 
guiding principles and construction methods from 
current U. S. practice. During the planning 
stage, Mendelsohn sent his chief assistant to 
America to take a good look around and to come 
back with a hatful of ideas. 

“Back in Germany, this man found it difficult, 
and in many ways impossible, to adapt or shape 
the ideas he had picked up to fit into the gen- 
eral framework of German construction practice, 
methods and labor conditions. There is nothing 
to suggest today that in the intervening 20 years 
German, or for that matter European, build- 
ing practice has caught up with American, If 
anything, the gap has widened rather than 
diminished. 

“Purely from the construction point of view, 
a skyscraper represents the topmost achievement 
of man and can be built only on the basis of an 
efficient and powerful industrial setup. What goes 
for skyscrapers goes also for any large indus- 
trial or commercial structure of the present day. 
We in Europe cannot compete with . . . the 


(Continued on page 86) 
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Comfort is the keynote of 
this side chair, another 
revelation of Saarinen’s 
genius for structurally 
sound design and ad- 
vanced thinking. . . . From 
the Knoll international col- 
lection of furniture and 
fabrics. Catalog available. 


KNOLL ASSOCIATES, INC., 575 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 











TACO has 4 ¢ helping 


FACTORIES - OFFICE BUILDINGS - SCHOOLS 
HOSPITALS - CHURCHES - STORES 


SOLVE THEIR HEAT and HOT WATER 
PROBLEMS... 
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simplified selection chart 
for sizing Taco water 
heaters under any 

| conditions such as steam 
pressure, temperature 
rise and pressure drop. 






FA TRAINED TACO 
f SALES ENGINEER 
IS AVAILABLE 

| WHENEVER YOU 
NEED HIS HELP 











- Better Heating- 
Better with Taco 
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GERMAN BUILDING TECHNIQUES 





Fairless works—the largest steel works ever 


built $400 and 


over 3,800 acres, with 20 miles of paved roads, 


-which cost million occupies 
75 miles of railway track, producing 1,800,000 
tons of steel a year rolling out at 60 miles an 
hour and with a 16,000-home Levittown to house 
its 25,000 workers—all this produced in 11 
months after soil was first broken. We cannot 
do this because we just do not have the same 


industrial background. 


Labor vs. industry 


“What goes for a skyscraper or factory goes 
for any large building for industry or commerce. 
and even for apartment houses and low cost 
dwellings. Our construction methods here are 
geared to plentiful supply of skilled labor and 
craftsmanship. We build comparatively quickly 
and well because our workers are good and 
cheap, net because the industry behind it is 
efficient, 

“But the emphasis in Germany is against 
Levittowns and other types of prefabricated con- 
struction. To a not inconsiderable extent, pre- 
fabrication originated here after World War I, 
but experience has shown us that hollow block 
construction is cheaper, that it is at least as 
quick and has a few other aces up its sleeve: 
It uses low cost, low grade materials, saves labor 
and does not require elaborate site equipment. 
Good hollow block unit is generally made of 
cinder and/or other materials procurable locally 

. it is lightweight, easy to handle and takes 
half as much time to lay as brick. 

“The speed and cheapness of many ECA- 
financed housing projects here are attributable 
not to construction efficiency as such, but to use 
of the hollow block. 

“There are certain other novelties that. Ameri- 
cans could pick up from us, The first is still 
another dry wall and building block but with a 
difference. It is made of wood shavings or excel- 
sior bonded in cement and is therefore light- 
weight, cheap and rot- and verminproof. Its 
novelty lies in the design of its units, which 
are used for roof, deck, wall or partition con- 
struction. The basis is a modular unit in pre- 
fabricated shapes which offers particularly good 
thermal and acoustic insulation values. Almost 
any wood shavings may be used in the manufac- 
ture, including old and castoff pit props which 
are a by-product of German mines. The main 
interest of the material is in low cost housing 
projects, particularly in out-of-the-way places 
where no skilled labor is available. It goes by 
the name of Iso-thermo in this country. 


Plastic substitute for wood and steel 


“The second is “xylo,” a product of German 
chemical skil] and is a new plastic built up on 
the basis of cellulose. This means it can use 
as its raw material any grass, plant or near- 
wood containing 15% or more lignite. Finished 


(Continued on page 90) 
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Architect: Charles J. Marr, New Philadelphia, Ohio 

Associate Architects: Scheeren & Rittenhouse, Kittanning, Pa. j \ 4 i , Lan 

Contractor: Fred Lundgren, Kittanning, Pa. riisit )- 7" (He V¢ Wal C pene! 
AT. j | VA v / 


Tightest closing -- sealed like a refrigerator. 


Widest opening -- 100% ventilation. 


i. ves a. Sai 
wt Ventilation -- even when it’s raining. 



















Fingertip control...as easy to open as to close. 


“™. Automatic locking thwarts intruders -- vents cannot 
work loose or be jimmied. 


™. Draft-free ventilation -- air scooped in and upward. 


Sy @ Delayed Action Opening --100% control of ventilation. 


™~ Clean the outside from the inside. 
™~ Removable inside screens and storm sash. 
\ Unobtrusive operator -- no interference 
with blinds, drapes, etc. 
™~ Precision balanced hardware eliminates need for 
periodic adjustment, absolute minimum of maintenance. 
©. Skyscraper to cottage, Auto-Lok meets 
every requirement. 











ver in Kittanning, Pennsylvania, or yre(sile Mel Ma taritiecelil a @eltiila: 
point to their court house with added pride today. Something new has 
been added to the charming. old structure to make it a modern, more . 
ee earent building without sacrificing its period personality 
Architect Charles J. Marr specified Auto-Lok aluminum PATEMTE! 


Awning Windows when adding and remodeling not alone because 
this is the window that seals like a refrigerator when closed or W ‘ - D 0 W 4 
because it affords ventilation even when it’s raining. Like many other 
architects, he selected Auto-Lok because Auto-Lok is the only window 


which combines the bes/ features of all windou types! SEALED LIKE A REFRIGERATOR 





SEALED LIKE A REFRIGERATOR 


Every inch of closing surface 1s positively 

sealed with Auto-Lok’s specially extruded 
elastomeric vinyl weatherstripping. Note 

how horizontal weatherstripping “A” 

crosses over vertical weatherstripping “B.” 

Tight closing Auto-Lok hardware, plus 

this unique weatherstripping combine to 

make Auto-Lok the tightest closing & 
window ever made! 


ENGINEERING COUNSEL 
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For further details on Auto-Lok -- The Perfect Window -- To supplement their own facilities, 
see SWEET’S and, by all means, write for the name of your architects and designers are daily utilizing 
nearest distributor and a copy of the free booklet our staff's experience in fenestration 
“WHAT IS IMPORTANT IN A WINDOW?” Address Dept. MB-1. problems. May we assist you? 


LUDMAN - 


BOX 4541 @ MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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(Ow it INVISIBLE 
HINGES 











THE SOSS INVISIBLE HINGE is the hinge that 
has no ugly, protruding hinge butt. It lets architects 
fulfili the demands of modern design for flush, 
smooth, streamlined interiors. You will find SOSS 
hinges ideal for all types of doors, wall panels and 
cupboards . . . in every type building! The more 
you use this beautifying hinge the 
more compliments you, too, will 
receive on your good taste 
in modern design. 


Write for free blueprint catalogue to— 


SOSS MANUFACTURING CO. 


21779 Hoover Road, Detroit 13, Mich. 








GERMAN BUILDING TECHNIQUES 


articles made from it retail for less than half 
the corresponding cost of a wooden article. All 
normal household articles have been made from 
it—from water closet seats to brush backs, and 
even furniture. Window frames made of it are 
for practical purposes everlasting, waterproof 
and never need painting. They cost less than 
half the price of steel windows. 

“The third is a cunning new gadget in the 
way of door locks. It is called the “pm” tubular 
lock and opens a door by a simple pull or push, 
according to which side you are on. It is used 
where a person may be carrying parcels or a . 
tray, such as in hospitals, cafeterias or for a 
normal kitchen to help out the housewife. As 
currently made, the lock has a minimum of 
moving parts, is rather simpler in construction 
than a normal cylinder lock and comes in pol- 
ished duraluminum metal which makes it practi- 
cally corrosionproof.” 


U.S. Army experience 


Lt. Col. George G. Davies, Corps of Engineers, 
pointed out that local efficiency was rooted in 
cheapness of labor (20 to 30¢ an hour) and in 
the availability and handling know-how of labor- 
saving building machinery in the States. Davies 
has supervised the building of the U. S. High 
Commission project in Bonn, including a large 
office complex (320,000 sq. ft. of office space put 
up in seven months), a housing project for 
American High Commission personnel and fami- 
lies and two projects for HICOG’s German 
employees. He said the unions here are not as 
intent on padding employment, making for econ- 
omy of already cheap labor not known in the 
States, Nevertheless, he insisted the job could 
have been done as fast and as well or better in 
the U. S. 

Certain specifics of German building rile him. 
For one, he doesn’t like the quality of German 
plaster: “Why, the Germans still use old- 
fashioned lime plaster!” German paints, he said, 
were also not up to scratch, but other products 
from the chemical industry that go into building 
were fine. He named one: Kereywitt, a wall 
finish applied with a brush over undercoating, 
then sprinkled with a fixer. Finished, it looks 
like and has the properties of tile (i.e., imper- 
vious to grease, washable, etc.). 

He summed up: “Germany has been out of 
circulation for ten years . . . it’s now breaking 
loose and getting abreast of good building in 
the rest of the world.” 


Your query was submitted to three army engi- 
neers who have been building military installa- 
tions and housing in Germany and to three 
German architects and contractors, They did a 
lot of head scratching, then came to a single 
conclusion: To a man they doubt whether Ger- 
man building is more efficient than American, 
said, if anything, it is the other way round. 
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INE OF BUILDING 


THE aapet sAZ 


For all the Planners of Better Buildings 


Here is ARCHITECTURAL FORUM with its old name — Vol. 96, No. 1. 


The purpose is unchanged—to create, around the central art and science of 
Architecture, a forum where all the planners of buildings can exchange new ideas and 
keep pace with the new materials, methods, trends and needs which are revolutionizing 
design and construction. 


But now the focus is sharper, for our new House & Home edition frees Forum 
to concentrate on big buildings, frees us for such new assignments as a greatly expanded 
coverage of engineering progress, frees us to report much more fully on buildings abroad 
that will influence building at home. More important, it frees us to carry out our old 
assignments more completely, for now we will have space to show you, not occasionally 
but every month, the best of the new schools, the hospitals, stores, factories, churches, 
offices and apartments that develop the freshest ideas and offer the smartest economies. 


In brief, we can now undertake coverage in depth of the common 
interests of all the planners of big buildings: 


The architect—No. 1 man of every planning team, today more than ever 
important, for he is creating a new architecture to free building from its long 
servitude to the past, free to meet today’s needs with today’s economies, 
methods, and new materials. 


The engineer—for the future of building hinges on a closer integration of 
better engineering with better design and construction, and buildings are 
always better when the engineer works with the architect to shape the earliest 


plans. 


The builder—for without his construction know-how and feel for costs the 
best laid plans too often fail. 


The material supplier—more important than ever as his research pro- 
vides the new products which are modernizing construction, soon to be still 
more important as the industrialization of building calls for more and more 
prefabricated standard parts. 


The investor—whether owner, lender, or developer—for all the other 
planners find his intelligent support and informed interest essential to the 
advance of better design, better construction, better materials. 


Construction is making faster progress today than any other great and established 
industry. Everything about today’s big building is new—from curtain wall to flexible 
plan, from modular floor to acoustic ceiling, from cooled ventilation to radiant heat. 
The architecture is new, the engineering is new, the construction is new, the materials 
are new, the economics are new. And the scope is new and bigger, for the unit is more 
and more often not just one building but a group. 


By helping the planners of buildings to a quicker grasp of these accel- 
erating changes, we hope we can help America get better schools, better 
hospitals, better churches, better stores, better factories, better apartments, 
better cities. We hope we can help raise the standard of American architec- 
‘ure—and lower its level of costs. 


—The Editors 
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“Let the street be as wide as the height of the house.” Leonanvo va Vine! 


“We shape our dwellings, and then our dwellings shape us.” Wixston Cuurcume 


But what is the solution to teday’s pressing problem of housing our crowded city populations . . 
should it be in row houses or vertical elevator buildings? 

On one side of this heated dispute, the architects say with Leonardo that you can go high if you 
observe basic rules of air and light: “A tower of apartments in an open park furnishes a far better way 
of life than a warren of houses or walk-ups congesting a site.” 

“But,” say the sociologists, “tall apartment houses are not communities . . . they are institutions. 
You heard what Churchill said; do highrise apartment families ever know or trust their neighbors, and 
is that the kind of world we want? How can mothers watch babies outdoors and do housework in 
apartments too? Are you architects interested in building for the esthetic sake of the structures or for 
the happiness of the inhabitants?” 

Architects: “You can’t give a city family decent living space in most situations if you have to build 
on the ground. You’ve got to build upward, and design substitutes for the ground.” 

Sociologists: “Is a flower pot on a balcony as good as a square foot of earth’s surface?” 

At ihis point, as temperatures rise in this argument, the arbiter enters. He is a man wearing a con- 
servative suit, a necktie with small figures. His profession is appraising. “All right,” he says, “Any- 
body who can live on the outskirts can have a row house. But if you are building for families who 
have to live in town, whatever the reason, then I’m afraid you had better give me the land cost and 
the top rent your people can pay. I'll give you the answer tomorrow.” 

And then the complicated economics of city life are likely to express themselves like this: at high 
land costs—high population density; at high density—tall buildings. 

Just what the break-point is, on this hard economic basis, no competent authority has yet tried to 
declare. But if the answer is the tall apartment, then the designer’s job is to try to make invention 
equal—or outdo—Nature. 

The question is how can you best carry over the advantages of one building type to the other? For 
example: can you build highrise apartments in which a mother can simultaneously do housework and 
watch baby outdoors? Answers do exist, and fortunately some of them are yes. In this packed 18 
pages of today’s best new apartment designs, high and low, you will find them. But, first, on the next 
two pages, read more searching analyses, by two opposed experts, on the relative advantages of high 
and low apartments. 


APARTMENTS 
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Photo (opp.) Paget Studio, see p. 110 


Photo (below) Esra Stolier 


Pictor, see p. 115 
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THE CASE FOR THE LL CD NAN APARTMENT 


by Exizasetu .Woop* 


My defense of row houses starts with the assumption that one 
designs good living space for families with regard for functions 
other than just cooking, eating, bathing and sleeping. These other 
important functions relate in general to social, recreational, 
physical and creative activities. 

Assuming that the design of a dwelling must make possible the 
fulfilment of other than mere shelter needs, the designer faces a 
basic choice of a philosophic nature. It is this: will his design 
force the family to fulfill its other functions primarily through 
communal or group means; or will the design favor their ful- 
filment within the family domain? In the answer to this question 
lies the basi¢d difference between row houses and apartments. 

I know that a family grows into full maturity when the social, 
recreational, and creative drives are satisfied both within the 
home and outside, in the neighborhood facilities; and I know that 
the ideal housing development must make possible both kinds of 
fulfilment. But I also know that in most cities, as in Chicago, 
there are so few resources for serving these needs on a group or 
community basis that it is folly to design housing on the assump- 
tion that they are available. 

It is because I have seen families who live in our Chicago 


See p. 115 


Housing Authority row-house developments enjoy a greater ful- 
filment of their “‘personality” needs without so much dependence 
on community resources that I find myself so ardent an advocate 
of this kind of dwelling. To be more concrete, first, in terms of 
a family’s need for physical activity in creation: 

One of the facts in the human growth proves the pattern of 
a child's need for nearness to his mother. Even when he is of 
school age, he likes to play close enough to his house so that he 
has one foot on home base. The designer must understand this. 

The good apartment house solution lies in nursery or play 
schools, or supervised play areas. But this kind of thing is avail- 
able free, as a community service, in very few urban centers, to 
very few people. It is expensive if financed by the group served. 

The row-house solution is simple and natural. The indoor- 
outdoor activity takes place close to where the mother is at work. 
The child can keep in touch with her. She can hear him if he 
cries or gets into a fight. A simple, natural solution. 

There is another important recreation aspect. It is good for the 
family when either parent takes part in his children’s play. But 
in an apartment house project, where playgrounds are carefully 


* Executive Secretary of the Chicago Housing Authority, Elizabeth Wood 
has won wide recognition for the transfusions of imaginative design she has 
brought to municipal housing. 


arranged at some distance, vertical as well as horizontal, from the 
family supper table, there will be much less parent-child play 
than when it can take place just outside the kitchen door. 

Very important in the process of regeneration of a slum family 
is the growth of a sense of identification with a group. Everyone 
feels something which, for want of a better phrase, I call pride. 

Our Chicago Housing Authority experience has shown no more 
effective mechanism for a family’s achieving a sense of group 
pride than the garden program. I simply have not found any 
similar mechanism for use in high-rise apartment buildings. We 
have tried, in those buildings where we have corridor-balconies 
large enough for more than passageways, but even these—-good 
as they are for sitting out and for baby sunning—are a poor 
substitute. Apartment house yards are just not personal enough. 

And that fact leads to one final reason for my defense for 
houses resting on their own piece of ground. There is a shibboleth 
abroad among architects and planners (and housers, | am afraid) 
to the effect that the lower the coverage the better the project. It 
is argued that by piling families up in the air you have much more 
ground available “for use.” By that fact you have a better project 
than you have by a high coverage row-house project. But it is 
also interesting that when architects and planners lay out such a 
low coverage high-rise project, they almost immediately will lay 
out a large and beautiful mall and other fenced and grassed areas, 
all of which will promptly be labelled with “keep off the grass” 
signs. This makes for a beautiful project but it also makes a 
travesty of the presumed value of “low coverage.” No matter 
how many uses the landscaper and planner allot to the usable 
areas, they are essentially less personal, less capable of creative 
use by man and child, than are row-house areas. 

There is a painting by Ben Shahn that I think must be of a 
New York City public school play yard, which expresses the 
essence of “project playground” and all the limitations of creative 
enterprise that such playgrounds have. | remember it as a picture 
in which most of the background is blind pink brick wall and 
most of the foreground is black top; crouched in a corner is a 
small boy leaning over a comic sheet. 

The New York Housing Authority playgrounds have wonder- 
fully imaginative rigid equipment but [ still would rather have 
the most unimaginative row-house project because it is less de- 
pendent upon leadership for creative use, more stimulating to 
those seeds of creation and enterprise that a family has. But best 
of all, of course, I would like a well designed row-house project. 


“World’s Greatest Comics’’ by Ben Shahn _repro- 
duced by courtesy of the Downtown Gallery 
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Children are the chief victims of our city-building. Woods and 
fields are open to children on the farm. Small-town children cah 
play across wide lawns and in back yards. The 70’ lot in the new 
subdivision still allows father to have a vegetable garden that son 
must hoe—to his grudging inconvenience and his lasting gain. 

Children need real ground as much as vegetables do; and 
until recently the best way to gain ground in cities has been to 
build the row house. As Henry Wright Sr. amply demonstrated, 
row housing gathers up the land that is usually wasted in un- 
usable strips between houses, and bunches it for play and re- 
creation. (See also pages 111, 115.) 

Yet what happens when population grows? There is an upset 
in that happy balance. 

In the minds of housing idealists, row housing 
point of fact, today’s city densities mean that the best way for 
many a city child to get to the grass may be to live in the sky. 
The classical demonstration has taken place in New Orleans. Land 
was limited, its cost was high ($1.93 per sq. ft.) and consequently 
the public housing project called “Magnolia” was set up on 16 
acres at a density of 140 people per net acre. Last year the Hous- 
ing Authority of New Orleans indignantly rejected a “high-rise” 
scheme by young architects Curtis & Davis which would have put 


grass. In 


these 38 families-per-acre into just four ten-story elevator build- 
ings. (Dec. 1950 issue. ) 

The housers said they wanted more grass for the children. What 
were the facts? 

These can be closely estimated though plans are not yet finally 
approved. 

The housers ended with plans for 28 four-story walk-ups which 
ate up the ground. These 28 walk-ups covered 3!/) acres of the 
available 16; the four high-rise buildings would have coverec only 
1.2—or half as many. And that was just the start. Each of the 
scattered walk-ups needed separate paved service access and park- 
ing: another 314 acres gone. (The smaller number of concentrated 
pavement areas made possible by the high-rise scheme would have 
occupied only 1.6 acres.) Total result: the walk-ups, intended to 
give the children grass, gave them less than half as much—six 
instead of 12'/,—and that half was mostly cut into useless shreds 
and patches. 

The high-rise scheme would have yielded acres in big sweeps. 
On top of that, the imaginative architects had provided “tot lots 
in the air” for the smallest, close to their mothers, to a total of 
another 8,352 sq. ft., eminently usable. And the idea that a mother 
could reach a child in an emergency from the fourth floor by 
stair faster than she could come from the tenth by elevator is just 
so much nonsense. 

The New Orleans disaster threatens to be repeated elsewhere, 
because sentiment replaces reason. 

Now there is no substitute for imagination. Men like Henry 
Wright, the last of the imaginative architects of the old school, 
would have noted the absolute importance of taking not just one 
new step—designing high-rise buildings—but taking several new 
steps to go with it. In order that the high-rise building may 
actually give the kids the grass which the row house can’t deliver 
at high densities, there must be three ingredients in correlation: 

1. Imaginative planning and design. If all high rise 
housing were based on the stupid New York pattern imposed under 

















See page 112 


Boss Moses, I too would be dead against it. In order to work for 
kids, the high-rise building must provide balcony or terrace space 
for small ones, close to their mothers, on models provided by 
imaginative architects such as Owings, Yamasaki, Weese, Keck, 
or Holden, for imaginative housing directors such as Elizabeth 
Wood of Chicago or Mayor Darst of St. Louis (see next pages). 

2. Imaginative use of the grounds. The big ground areas 
released by tall buildings must be taken away from the landscape 
gardeners with their signs “keep off the grass” and given to play 
areas and allotment gardens (the latter on the early German 
models). 

3. Imaginative administration. Surely, in the large de- 
velopment, playgreund supervision can be cooperatively arranged 
by the temants themselves—and management can set aside good- 
sized areas for individual! families to handle just as they please. 

4. Leadership. It is silly to.damn high-rise buildings, pri- 
vate or public, on the basis of preference votes by uneducated 
people whose only high-rise experience—if any—has been in 
idiotic 608’s or the products of PHAdministrator Egan’s bunglers. 
If the development of cars or planes had depended on popular 
vote, based on the early models, both would have been snowed 
under as “silly and unsafe” under the slogan “get a horse.” So, 
too, a public not used to elevators or play corridors must learn to 
use them, just as new car owners must be taught to drive; and 
the teaching must be done by building professionals. And recipro- 
cally, professionals must learn to design by observing use. Im- 
agined perils disappear; new advantages are learned until they 
become natural. 

All this reasoning is based on the fact of an increasing density 
of population and of building all around the world. Intrinsically, 
this is not the best thing for children. Intrinsically, the optimum 
is one stair or none, and plenty of ground of one’s own. But 
until the complex reasons that lead to higher density are reversed 
—there is no sign of it—millions of children must live in densely 
built areas. There the row house is not a victory but a defeat. 
The high-rise buildings can do surprisingly handsome things for 
the kids if only the building is designed with imagination, if the 
ground is turned to use, if administration is attuned:to the actu- 
alities. For many a city kid the best way to get to the grass is to 
live in the sky.— Dovetas HasKet. 











APARTMENTS 


IN CHICAGO: galleries 


Not just one, but all four of the newest Chicago Housing Authority apartment 
projects have “sidewalks in the sky.” These are simply outdoor hallways, widened, 
giving every apartment an exterior door. Besides performing the conventional 





hallway duty of connecting to the elevator, the gallery has these outstanding ad- 
vantages: 1) It is an open air porch and playground on the apartment level. 2) It 
is a means of assuring every apartment through ventilation. 

A less concrete advantage is even more important to sociologists: the galleries 
are expected to subtend neighborhoods within the apartments, substituting for 
sidewalk life. 

These Chicago developments are being eyed closely by builders in other cities, 
because the Windy City will furnish a convincing proving ground for their doubts 
about galleries: 1) Isn’t wind, ice, and snow a problem on these unheated outdoor 
hallways? 2) Isn’t noise excessive? 3) Don’t all the kids have to go downstairs 
to play anyway? 

Some of the buildings are complete and newly occupied. The answers they 
provide: 1) no; 2) no; 3) no. If the rest of the projects, when completed, offer 
the same answers, there will soon be a lot of galleries in the U. S. 
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LOOMIS COURTS: Loewenburg & Loewenburg, 
Architects and Engineers; Weese & Van der 
Meulen, Associate Architects. Typical floor 


plan, left; plot right. 





OGDEN COuRTS: Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, 
Architects. Typical floor plan, left; plot, right. 
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PRAIRIE AVENUE COURTS: George Fred Keck 
& William Keck, Architects. Typical floor plan, 
left; plot, right. 








ARCHER COURTS: Everett F. Quinn & Asso- 
ciates, Architects; Alfred L. Mell, Associate 


Architect. Typical floor plan, left; plot, right. 
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CANTED TWO-WING APARTMENT is served by same 
galleries (8 deep) bridged from one wing to the 
other. Gallery exposures are east and northwest. 
Elevator is at inner end of one wing. Total number 


of apartments in two of these buildings, 126; average 





number rooms, 3.83. 


SHORTEST GALLERY (8' deep, north exposure) is split 
in center by another apartment wing. This gallery 
is not entirely open, alternating bright colored tile 
squares with mesh fencing. Total number of apart- 
ments in two of these buildings, 136; average number 


rooms, 5.12. 





SOUTH GALLERY is unique feature of highest building 
in Keck’s group. Eight foot deep, gallery will admit 
winter sun warmth to apartments through obscure 
fronts, but galleries above will shade the summer sun. 
Total number apartments in this 14-story apartment, 


130: average number of rooms, 3.3. 





LONGEST GALLERY sweeps 225’ (depth, 8’). These 
two 7-story slabs also have low adjacent laundries 
and freestanding elevator and stairway stacks. Gallery 
exposure is northwest. Total number apartments, 148; 


average number of rooms, 3.85. 
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Vories Fisher 


Model and progress photograph above are SOM’s Ogden 
Courts. Checkerboard of panels fencing galleries (visi- 


, 


ble in model) are bright colors. Drawing, upper left 


is study for Loomis Courts. Construction photo below 


is Keck’s Prairie Avenue Courts, which will have south 


galleries. 
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Prairie Avenue Courts, by George Fred 
Keck & William Keck, Architects, will be 
a combined highrise and row house project 
when finished—and will have two degrees 
to the high rise, as well. The highest is a 
14-floor structure shown on page 107; 
there will also be a pair of seven-story 
elevator buildings on the site later on; 
these, like the first high building, will 
have galleries, but they will wear them 
on the north side, not on the south. 

This well-rounded-community type of 
housing is of course more intricate to de- 
sign than pure highrise or row housing, 
but it is a solution which avoids monotony 
and gets a good word from everyone. The 
row houses will be for large families, with 
three, four and five bedrooms, and there 
will be 68 of them, two stories high. To 
keep the density up, the highrise buildings 
will house 274 smaller families. Locations 
of high buildings are carefully calculated 
to avoid shadowing the row houses. 

The high buildings will be built first 
on this site, because site clearance must be 
gradual. Getting the high density units 
completed first will enable easy rehousing 








Above is plan for two apartment 
types for family occupancy. They 
can easily be broken up into smaller 
apartments, sharing bathrooms, 
(right) when the problem is housing 
aged people, not families. 
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of people already living here, as their 
present habitations are bought and de- 
molished. 


When age groups change 


Archer Courts, by Quinn & Mell, antici- 
pates a problem which will become large 
during the life of these Chicago buildings: 
the housing of aged people. 

In 1951, there were 12.6 million people 
in the U. S. 65 years old, or older. In 
1960, it is estimated there will be approxi- 
mately 15 million. By 1975, it is antici- 
pated there will be 20 million. Moreover, 
a large proportion of these aged must 
dwell as units of one person, signaling a 
new demand for the one-room apartment. 


To meet this coming need, Archer Courts 





is planned so that apartments may be 
broken up into one-room units with very 
little structural work. Two-room units 
today can become two singles, with a 
shared bath and kitchen. Larger apart- 
ments too can be subdivided (see draw- 
ings). And very little lath and plaster is 
involved in either transition. 
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Photos by John Ebstel 


A steep, serried site predicted the variations in this standardized ARMSTRONG COURT, Greenwich, Conn. 
three-story walkup scheme in Greenwich, Conn. This is geographic HOLDEN, McLAUGHLIN & ASSOCIATES, Architects 
architecture . . . the architects used just one basic design (with one, JOSEPH WEIR, Associate Architect 
two and three-bedroom plan variations) and allowed the slope to 
dictate the massings, to produce an interesting, varied set of build- 
ings. 
Besides the site, with its attendant drainage problems (apartments 
at the low end had to be built on stilts to prevent sewerage line back- 
ups) here was a legal complexity: Connecticut requires that all 
housing units (both single and multiple story) have two means of 
egress. One means here is directly from the apartment into the stair- 
well. The other is onto the gallery that clings to the front of every 
apartment above ground level, and from there to a choice of stair- 
wells down the line. 
The six buildings contain 144 units at an average cost of $11,113 
per unit, including land. Twelve are one-bedroom units; 108 have 
two bedrooms; 24 have three. Density is low, ten families per acre. 
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IN PHILADELPHIA: sczssors 





Through ventilation is guaranteed even in the core 
apartments of this highrise design for Philadelphia’s 
Mill Creek area. It is done by means of a carefully studied 
interior private stairway scheme which sets living rooms 
on one side of the building and their accompanying bed- 
rooms a full flight up on the other side of the building. 
The change in level is necessary to bridge the public halls 
that run from the elevator to the end apartments on each 
floor. The building is no lean slab; it remains economi- 
cally “fat” by virtue of this duplex device. On first 
glance at the plans of typical floors (below) this central 
private stairway seems to eat a great deal of space; actu- 
ally it does not because the private stairways are fitted 
ingeniously into the well of the fire stair (diagram below). 

This intricate idea works clearly and well: Living and 
dining facilities of each duplex are on the lower level; 
bedrooms are on the next higher level. The scheme steps 
vertically up the building, so that bedrooms of one dup- 
lex sit next to the living rooms of the next. Connecting 
stairways are tucked neatly into vacant cubage in the fire 
stair, packing it full. 

Row houses will also be built on this site, whose land- 
scaping is based on a bright idea: leave some of the 
weathered old masonry walls standing when you clear old 
buildings from the land. Design them into the new scheme 
as economical retaining walls, play courts, and “ground 
sculpture.” Most of the walls shown casting shadows in 
plot plan (left) are old masonry to be retained in this 
way. 

MILL CREEK APARTMENTS, Philadelphia, Pa. 
KAHN, McALLISTER, BRAIK & DAY, Architects 
DANIEL KILEY, Landscape Architect 
CORNELIA HAHN, Associate 
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_..IN BOSTON: skipstop 
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In the duplex apartments of this design, you need 

$ walk only 1/, flight up or down between bedrooms and 

1 living rooms. But this is also a skipstop apartment, an 

; unusually subtle one, so the other '/) flight of stairs which 

. places all entrances on stop floors instead of skip floors 
; must be accounted for. ; 

; Solution: the duplex apartments actually are entered 

on half levels '/) flight above or below the regular stop 


floor planes (see section). The skipped floors are filled 
by the rest of the duplexes while straightforward single 


level “efficiency” apartments fill out the rest of the stop 
floors. 

This is luxury and economy too. The contradiction of 
the duplex within an elevator building constitutes much 
of its considerable lure to city dwellers, who want “a 





house within the apartment.” Economies in elevator ser- 
vice and hall space justify the complications in this apart- 
ment. 


APARTMENT HOUSE for Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
GLASER & GRAY, Architects 
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IN ST. LOUIS: balconies 
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Another solution is fo.ind in these individual outdoor 
balconies borrowed from Scandinavia and used in St. Louis’ 
newest public housing group. But the question arises: is a 
porch up so high really useful as a porch? If you have to 
drive the baby carriage through the living room first, do 
you often put it on the balcony? The answer will be found 
in the degree of use these balconies get when the buildings 
are occupied in late spring. 

This is a typical new high density solution to metropoli- 
tan housing in the U. S. (44.3 dwelling units to the acre). 
Situated near the business and shopping center of St. Louis, 
it replaces a site which had a relatively low population but 
was a slum so reclamation accompanies this housing oper- 


tion. 


HOUSING PROJECT for St. Louis Housing Authority 
LEINWEBER, YAMASAKI & HELLMUTH, Architects 


| | am 12 STORY BLDG'S 
1, 63. 6-7 STORY BLOG'S 
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Last year’s NAHB-FORUM Small House Competition drew few more 
exciting entries than the one on this page—and none that was more icono- 
clastic. This row house design was submitted in a competition open only 
to detached houses . . . and was roundly disqualified by the jury. The de- 
signers are two young men in architecture (Von Moltke is employed in 
Saarinen’s office in Bloomfield Hills, Mich., Weren in Skidmore, Owings 
& Merrill’s N. Y. office), and their design was their statement of disbelief 
in the separated house as a solution to the mass dwelling problem. Be- 
cause it is such a good solution to row housing, it is equally applicable as 
an argument in the dispute between high and low apartment building. 
Notice particularly the graceful balance between private yard and com- 
munal land around these houses. 

































EDWARD C. WEREN, WILLO VON MOLTKE, Designers gi 
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“A row of houses without some form of separation between them 
gives no privacy. Our idea was to maintain land density but to 
organize the individual houses into groups, each house with its private 
garden and service yard so that about half the land would be available 
as common recreation area. Naturally there would be certain legal 
problems about ownership and maintenance, but they do not seem 
insurmountable. 

“There is no basic reason why the repetition of a standard house 
unit should lead inevitably to monotony. When houses are combined 
into blocks, varying blocks become the visual unit of design; and the 
desire for individual expression within the house and garden ts 


wedded into a harmonious whole. 





























Ln. “There is nothing new about the ‘court house’ for it has appeared 
: successfully in one form or another in places as widely separated as 
(fA |} China and the Mediterranean. Couldn’t the savings which it brings 
‘ in cost of services in large-scale projects be used to pay for the 
additional expenses of enclosing the courtyards?” 
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Model by 





MITCHELL MODELS; photos by Richard Shirk 
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LIVING ROOMS UPSTAIRS —— 


TYPICAL BEDROOM FLOOR 


Entire floors of bedrooms occupy every third level above ground floor (which 






is devoted to community space, and contains no apartments). At the other end 


of connecting stairways within the apartments are living room and traffic floors 






like the one below. Note generous size of terraces off gallery. 
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TYPICAL CORRIDOR AND LIVING ROOM FLOOR 
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Here again is the gallery, the sidewalk in the sky. It appears on both 
sides of this building, alternating exposures, and something new has been 







added: In plan a room-sized terrace is notched off the gallery into the 






apartment wall for each family. Enclosed on three sides, this terrace is 
sheltered from winds; placed directly outside the kitchen window, it is an 







excellent supervised-play area for small children. Older children can take 






the elevator down to the park below, where playgrounds are insulated 






carefully from the street by parking areas. Another achievement of the 






site plan: no living room windows overlook parking lots. 






Each apartment is a duplex (see section, right). You enter through the 






terrace off the gallery, and arrive in a wide-windowed living room. Then 






in half the apartments you go up to bed; in the other half you go down 






bed—this is the trick the architects used to make the slab two apart- 






ments thick, an economy, and yet retain through ventilation, a luxury. 






And the duplex arrangement also has the advantage of encouraging intra- 






mural privacy within the apartment by splitting the rooms with a concrete 






floor slab into living and sleeping divisions. 






Other advantages planned into this advanced design: 






> Complete privacy from gallery traffic in all living and bedrooms (gallery 






schemes, from early Rotterdam to date, have had difficulty preserving this 






privacy in the second and third bedrooms). 






> Structural simplicity, by use of standard bays throughout (use of pre- 






cast slabs is anticipated). 






> Combination bathroom and kitchen plumbing stacks, with four bath- 






rooms connected to a single stack—a real plumbing economy. 


Project by LEINWEBER, YAMASAKI & HELLMUTH, Architects 
Project Staff: William H. Kessler, James Bell 










Two elevations of apartment (model photo below and facing page) show hou 


galleries occur on both faces of building on various levels. On both facades, 






long windows denote living rooms, entered from gallery on opposite side of 






structure. Smaller windows denote bedrooms. 
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A full flood of community living is in this imaginative design for 
a luxurious vertical neighborhood. All ground floor area is for use 





of all the tenants, including the enclosed first floor of the apartment 
units. In the plot for four of these apartment units (below), com- 
munal land is subtended into parks and play areas, and fenced by 
parking areas down the long sides of the rectangular plot. Short 
ends are fenced with tennis courts. 






































The architects of this apartment-type also gave deep and obvious 
attention to the more intimate undertow of family life, in addition 
to the community life of the ground level, and the intermediate porch 
life on the terraces adjoining the sidewalks in the sky. Within the 
apartments in this ingenious design the family can be alone without 
being closed in; and even in the one-bedroom apartments there is the 
duplex arrangement, guaranteeing further privacy. Three-bedroom 
and one-bedroom apartments are created simply by transferring 





proprietorship of one of the two bedrooms in the basic arrangement. 





Architect Yamasaki’s sketch of the gallery and ter. 
race opening from it is made from mid-air near the 
face of the building. Above the gallery floor are bed. 
rooms; below it is another gallery floor. Only room 
of apartment which actually is adjacent to gallery 
traffic is the kitchen (see plans below) thus giving 
the living-dining room insulation from gallery noise, 
Kitchen also has an advantage rare in this size apart 
ment—a separate entrance, which in this design ae 
crues still another advantage: it will be easy to serve 


meals on the terrace. 
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ROW HOUSES for Wellesley Housing Authority, Wellesley, Mass. 
HUGH STUBBINS JR., Architect 
WALTER L. CHAMBERS, PAUL MORIECE, 
Landscape Architects 
THOMAS WORCESTER INC., Engineers 
S. & A. ALLEN CONSTRUCTION CO., 


General Contractors 
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All the opportunities of low density row housing are fulfilled in this 
double design by architect Hugh Stubbins for the Wellesley, Mass. Hous- 
ing Authority. (One plan variation is shown above, the other below. Main 
difference: the larger—three bedroom—unit has an interior bathroom with 
kick-up skylight. See detail, below left.) 

Even though the apartments lie in long ribbons they have privacy from 
neighbors, created by extending partywalls and offsetting adjacent apart- 
ments. A full 800 sq. ft. of lawn is available to each family (and they 
maintain it) plus individual clothes-drying facilities, screened by cheap 


Both ends of living area are widely 
glazed; above, view toward entrance 


door (and into kitchen): below, view 


reverse direction, into living room. 


and maintenance-free cinder block fences. 

Control of outdoor play is easy. A mother looking out through the big 
windows or sheets of fixed glass can see a wide play space at one glance. 
There is through ventilation in every unit, and the plans provide plenty 
of closets and big enough bedrooms for play-space on rainy days. Simple 
construction of these buildings could pay a big bonus if this project were 
to be repeated on a large scale. 

And there is another advantage which cannot be measured with a 





ruler. It is the intangible which underlies much of the argument of the 
unrelenting adherents of row housing: the ambition to root the tenants in 
their surroundings, whether paved streets or wild fields—the wish to make 
them residents, not transients. Architect Stubbins did it here. Taking full 
advantage of the low density situation (eight families per acre) he made 








the land outside an extension of the mental floor on which these people live. 
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Smaller apartment from rear (plan, opposite). 











Larger apartment, street side (plan, opposite 


Above: Entrances to two adjace nt apartments 


























BR COP LIGHT | icentites end ccivertions on office adress | 


It cost $125,000. It takes 288,000 watts to light its 
1,920 lamps. It rises three stories above the street 
and covers 1,200 sq. ft. But the sloped ceiling of 
light at 383-5 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. makes Realtor 
William Zeckendorf of Webb & Knapp, Inc. happy 
to pay its $10,000 yearly operating cost. Reason: 
These newly renovated office buildings, unified by 
this lobby of light, have become the most talked-about, 
stared-at buildings in New York City. And that is 


just what Zeckendorf wanted. 


The twin lobbies. formerly cluttered with columns and a 
cigar and newsstand, were given a $500,000 going over. 
One obstructive column was removed (its load was trans- 
ferred to a girder on the third story level). Now, stainless 
steel mullions and horizontal transom bars frame huge lights 
of 3.” polished plate glass. Terrazzo flooring, limestone 
faced walls and reeded aluminum elevator bank walls pro- 
vide a simple, unified lobby space for the dramatic ceiling 
of light. 


Light: The modern medium 

Complex mechanisms and circuits behind the constantly 
changing ceiling lights were invented by Rollo Gillespie 
Williams, an Englishman and an authority on store and 
stage lighting. 

Appropriately named Rollo-Color, the system “borrows 
stage lighting techniques to focus attention in the desired 
direction and to produce and control mood. 

The lobby ceiling draws a passer-by’s eye to it, even 
against his will. Colors fade into other colors. patterns 
change shape and color in a few seconds. More than 500 
shades of color combined in various patterns make possible 
a virtually limitless range of effects. Warm colors in the 
winter, cool ones in the summer, cheerful patterns or placid, 
slowly changing solid colors can be “played” to affect every- 
one in sight of the lobby. 

Not all Rollo-Color systems are so big or expensive as 
this lobby ceiling. They vary through medium-sized units 
to small portable ones costing as little as $200 and simple 
to operate. These can be used to light window displays, 
spotlight interior store displays, or serve as a versatile stage 
lighting unit. Effective church installations have also been 


made. 


The cell 


Siniplest of these units is one with four lamps producing 
the four basic colors: red, blue, green and white. These 
colors are “mixed” to produce any desired color by varying 
the voltage across the respective lamps. For example. with 
only the red and blue lamps on, purple results. If more 
voltage is put across the red lamp the purple changes to 
magenta, which, seen through a diffusing plastic or glass 


screen, appears as a nearly homogenous color. 


ALBERT W. LEWIS and RUDOLPH 
Cc. P. BOEHLER of WEBB & 
KNAPP, Ine., Architects 
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PAXTON, KRUEGER & ASSO. | 
CIATES, Ine. in association with 
NORMAN BEL GEDDES, Designers 
R. GILLESPIE WILLIAMS, Iilu- 
mination 
Cluttered old facade (abeve) of ihe 
383-5 Madison At buildings (put 
up in 1922-23 contrasts sharply 
with the remodeled version (right). 
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Cellular ceiling, sloped up for better display, is lighted with single color or... 




























Maintenance worker uses one 


of three catwalks behind ceil- 





ing to relamp. 
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Lamps precisely placed assure 


even lighting. 
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Hexcrate ceiling seen from be- 


ing through. 


low shows diffused lights filter- 
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. may be covered with constantly shifting patterns of colored squares and stripes 














Workers installing hexcrate ceiling hung below banks of colored lights 


The brain 

The mechanism that selects the colors, called a mastet 
controller, consists basically of four variable potentiometers 
(one for each color) and a series of motor-driven parts. 
These in turn operate at a desired, preset speed and shift 
the potentiometer controls by the most direct route. This 
finally regulates the voltage across each lamp which varies 
the intensity of its color. 

In the new lobby, two master controllers are used: one 
to control moving lights, the other to control a static pattern 
of lights. Each controller has a chromatic index and a 


moving marker which traces the color changes and permits 


the operator to set a sequence of color changes accurately. 


The time interval of change is also variable. It can be 
adjusted to effect a complete change in six seconds or as 


slow as two minutes. 


The eye 

To assure harmonious color changes, a complex color 
contrast panel automatically selects pleasing colors adjacent 
to those being produced by the master controller. For ex- 
ample, a brilliant blue turning to brilliant red would un- 
deniably clash with a pale, fixed green. To avoid this, the 
contrast panel gradually changes the green to a harmonizing 
color and regulates its brilliance throughout the change. 


(Continued on page 178) 


Inventor Williams at contrast panel (above) shifts set- 
tings to achieve different harmonizing colors. Belou 
He checks miniature Liewing panel which reproduces 


colors and patterns seen from the street. 
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ground floor design, uses modern lighting and air vatican 





to make deep space rentable a4) | | fF, 















Fifth Ave. strollers could not be more mistaken. The fine LT A \ Fi a> 
bse ; a 








new baby skyscraper on the 48th St. corner is not a new unit A ; . 
of Rockefeller Center next door. Its resemblance to the older Af hs / /f q 
towers goes little deeper than the limestone skin (details, BAS) 

p. 124) and it succeeds most notably just where Rockefeller L f | 4 ;, 





Center obviously failed—in the development of its ground 






floor lobby and shops. 







The Sinclair Oil Building cost more per cu. ft. than any other N. Y. 
building ($7.5 million, or $1.60 a cu. ft.): gets higher rents (close 





to $8 in the tower) than any building now occupied; belongs to the 





Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co.: takes its name from its 





principal tenant which rents all the office floors up through ten. 





LOCATION: 600 Fifth Ave., New York City 
CARSON & LUNDIN, Architects 

JAROS, BAUM & BOLLES, Mechanical Engineers 
EDWARDS & HJORTH, Structural Engineers 
TURNER CONSTRUCTION CO., Builders 





It is the first N. Y. building in which the local electrical union per- 






mitted cellular steel floors (they cost a little more than concrete 





arches, but speeded construction and give complete electrical flexi- 





bility) ; the first N. Y. building whose beams are fireproofed by the 






same perlite hung ceiling that fireproofs the steel floor; the biggest 





N. Y. building completely air conditioned with evaporative cooling 
(details, p. 192). 


But architects and investors alike will find greatest interest in the 








ground floor, which has one of the smartest small lobbies in the city 





(below) and already boasts more good stores than all Rockefelle: 





Center. Here the Sinclair planners went all out to give tenants a 





chance to do something good, eliminating nearly half the free-stand- 






ing ground floor columns with distributing girders. raising ceili: 





Open front and brightly lighted ceiling make the new 






Sinclair Oil Building’s lobby an inviting entrance, give spa- 





ciousness to its small dimensions. 
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To light the ordinarily gloomy space between recessed elevator banks (right), 
cold cathode tubes shine from behind a translucent ceiling of plastic. Below: 
The sloped ceiling pattern of lights and simplified wall detailing give this lobby 
its character. Enameled metal light coves (detail above) are hung from the 


ceiling. Walls are of Swedish green marble and seriated bronze; floors, terrazzo. 
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Over-all lighting of elevator cab ceilings is possible with plastic panels 
(glass being illegal). Dark center panel is service-emergency door and 
ventilator. Heat flows in around the perimeter of the ceiling. Section 
through lobby (below) dramatizes downward slope of ceiling from front 


to rear, which exaggerates the lobby’s apparent size. 





ay 
SECTION A-A 
heights to a minimum of 17’ in the rear and a maximum of 19 at the 
windows, putting the building entrance and lobby on the side street % = 
to leave the whole avenue frontage for retail development (details, 


p. 124-5). 


High light: a creative lobby 


The lobby of the Sinclair Oil Building was kept small for economic 
reasons. To make it appear as spacious as possible, however, the 
architects employed three major devices: a sloped ceiling, uninter- 
rupted surfaces, repetitive light patterns. 


Sloped ceiling: To reconcile the high ceiling required at the front 
of the lobby with a low one in the narrow rear area between elevator 
banks, the architects achieved a simple solution. Instead of employ- 
ing the usual method of dropping the ceiling at the forward edge of 
the banks, they sloped the finished ceiling so that a single plane moves 
from a height of about 17’ in front down to 10’ 7” in the rear. 

The treatment paid an unexpected dividend. While it kept ceiling 
heights in proportion, it also emphasized the perspective and per- 
mitted more of the ceiling to be seen. Result: an illusion of greater 


depth. 


Uninterrupted planes: Wherever possible, the Swedish green marble 
and seriated bronze walls were left unbroken by doorways. Required 
doors were made of the surrounding wall material and flush-fitted. If 
the door was to be used solely as an exit, handles on the lobby side 
were omitted. The same treatment prevailed even outside the lobby 
where a fire door was made of 675 Ibs. of granite and steel and flush- 
fitted so as to recede visually into the surrounding walls. 

Heating and air conditioning grilles recessed in the seriated bronze 
walls had openings designed just twice the width of the surrounding 
seriations to make them as inconspicuous as possible. 


Illusion by light: The repetitive basketwork pattern of lights that 
covers the ceiling was developed by the architects. Scroll-like metal 
coves holding cold cathode tubes are suspended from the ceiling. 
Their arrangement in alternating rows and the effect produced by the 
light itself make it virtually impossible to tell where light ends and 
metal edges begin. This ingenious use of light produces a pleasant 
effect of more space. 


Ground floor development 


Another outstanding contribution of the Sinclair Oil Building to 
good office building design (and one way it surpasses many of its 
Rockefeller neighbors) lies in the development of the ground floor. 
Here, on some of the most valuable real estate in the world, judicious 
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NEW SKYSCRAPER 


planning avoided many errors inherent in office buildings being 
planned and built today. 

Chief among the good points was the decision to have only one 
building entrance and to place that entrance on the side street. This 
entrance, although retaining its 600 Fifth Ave. address, is located on 
48th St. well back from the corner. 

Several things grew out of this basic decision. First, the entire 
Fifth Ave. frontage remained rentable as well as the 48th St. frontage 
near the corner. Next, since this is the only building entrance, valu- 
able space was not wasted in long corridors connecting multiple en- 
trances. (Contrasting with this, the nearby British and French build- 
ings in the Center have wasteful connecting corridors and give ove 
much of their small Fifth Ave. frontage to main entrances. ) 

The windows on the ground floor are framed simply in bronze, are 
well out toward the sidewalk line and have low sills. All of these 
factors encourage tenants to employ them as show. windows and use 
the office itself as one large display case. 

At least two of the ground floor tenants have designed their offices 
with open windows. In addition, they have shown an ingenuity in 


design that is on a par with the compact lobby of the building. 


Pan-American ticket office 

Pan-American World Airways which leases 2,250 sq. ft. on the 
corner of Fifth Ave. and 48th St. has plans to make full use of the 
open window display technique (upper plan, p. 125). The interior 
space remains unbroken by bisecting partitions. Instead, two parti- 
tions placed obliquely along the side wall shelter service areas and 
enclose a private office. On one of these angled partitions will be a 
large air-route map. Result: It will be visible from both Fifth Ave. 
and 48th St. 


Swiss Center 

The canny Swiss made 3,126 sq. ft. of space do more than triple 
duty (lower plan, p. 125; photo, below). First, they rented the space 
and then built a 2,534 sq. ft. mezzanine which gives them two floors 
for the rental rate of one. Utilizing the mezzanine principle also per- 
mits them to have open windows on the street and still appear un- 
cluttered. 

Into the office went three separate firms (Swiss Bank Corporation, 
Swissair and Swiss National Travel Office). Their public business is 
done on the ground floor where the only physical division of space 
is a bank counter running back from the one building column visible 
in the office. Private offices fill the mezzanine. Despite these close 
quarters, there is no sense of being crowded. 

Of particular interest is the way the Swiss Center is lighted. Instead 
of getting attention by focusing light on the window displays or by 
flooding the whole interior with light, the rear of the office was ac- 
cented by high-intensity lighting which comes from coves running 
back underneath the mezzanine floor. This draws an onlooker’s eye 
far back into the office with the implied invitation to come inside. 

A mirror along one wall does the barber-shop trick of redoubling 
the apparent interior space but vertical wooden spindles mounted a 
few inches in front of it and plants along the base take away any 


barber-shop banality and keep it fresh. 


The new building vs. Rockefeller Center 


Rockefeller Center is a group of big office towers (the smallest 
8,200 sq. ft., the biggest 17,000 net) surrounded by less than a 
quarter of the additional lower floor cubage permitted inside New 
York’s antiquated zoning cake mold (except where that added cubage 
could be developed for such nonoffice purposes as stores, theaters, 


garages, or windowless soundproof broadcasting studios). 
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Open plan for Pan-Ameri- 
can World Airways ticket 
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office shows entrance, lounge. 





ticket counter, a tour plan- 
ning department in the rear. 
Oblique walls shield service 
facilities without breaking 


up the office space. 














In Swiss Center on 49th St. the Swiss Bank Corp., the Swiss 
Vational Travel Office and Swissair share the same office 
space. Mezzanine floor over rear two-thirds added to office 
capacity. left two-story space for front lobby and permitted 


use of large windows for display purposes. 


On the other hand, the Sinclair Building is a small tower (6,612 
sq. ft. gross, 5,400 net)—the smallest erected anywhere in the U. 5S. 
since 1930—-sitting atop a bulk building which fills almost every foot 
of the zoning envelope up to the seventh floor. 

Actually the Sinclair Building fills only 70% of the cubage that 
could legally have been built around its tower, but the principal limit- 
ing factor was an agreement with Rockefeller Center under which the 
new building acquired 60 front ft. on 49th St. and gained underground 
access to the Rockefeller Center concourse and sub-basement servic- 
ing. In return the owners agreed not to black out any windows in the 
nearest Center unit and to move its tower so near Fifth Ave. that its 
setbacks had to stop at the 11th floor instead of staggering on up to 
the 18th. 

Perhaps the biggest reason Rockefeller Center is so open is that 
its sponsors considered office space more than 30’ from a window 
almost unrentable and therefore not worth building. The reason 
the Sinclair Building crowded its lot is that the rental value of deep 
space has since been multiplied from almost nothing to nearly $5 
a ft. by air conditioning, modern lighting, and the preference of many 
big corporations for large compact floors on which to house their 


clerical workers. 


So those who had scen in Rockefeller Center the hope of more 


open cities can take small comfort from the Sinclair Building. Only 
in the Equitable’s widely spaced towers now abuilding in Pittsburgh 
is the Rockefeller Center concept being kept alive. 
x * 
For details of the Sinclair Oil Building’s evaporative cooling air 


conditioning system, see p. 192. 
















integrates all rural 


“No other hospital has been better planned to meet the needs 


of a rural community.” This is the tribute paid the new 
$2,600,000 Hunterdon County Medical Center in New Jersey 
by John G. Steinle, regional hospital program director of the 
U.S. Public Health Service. 


“These country people, by their own initiative, have ob- 
tained a rural health center with big-city advantages. Local 
country doctors are ablé to have their offices conjoined with 
a complete 106-bed general hospital; there is a direct teach- 
ing tie-in with New York’s Bellevue Medical Center; there is 
a headquarters for voluntary and official health services—all 
in one building of top-rank design.” 


Though this new concept required 110,000 more cu. ft. than a 
conventional 100-bed hospital, Architect Vincent Kling managed to 
hold construction costs to $2.16 per cu. ft. as against a regional 
average of $2.25. Among his cost-cutting devices: 


>A 4 cantilevered extension of two floors which gained space for 
operating and delivery suites in the slim main nursing wing with a 
minimum increase in cubage. 


> Reinforced concrete framing with flat plate slabs which held story 
heights to 9’9” and eliminated ceiling plastering and beams. 


> A new type continuous convector enclosure that serves as an interior 
finish for spandrels, lowering the cost of cavity wall construction. 


> Toilets which open on the corridor between pairs of rooms to serve 
more patients, shorten pipe runs and permit an economical three-door 
assembly. 

Architect Kling’s mission was not only to combine hospital and 
health center in an efficient, compact structure but to express the 
theme of friendly community service throughout. To make country 
people feel at home, the building was put out in the country on a 
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COMMUNITY HOSPITAL OF THE YEAR 


county health services in a cheerful, efficient structure 


Photos: Cortlandt V. D. Hubbard 


















LOCATION 
Flemington, N. J. 


VINCENT G. KLING, 


Architect 


WILLIAM W. ESHBACH, 
Associate Architect 


A. ERNEST D’AMBLY, 


Mechanical Engineer 


SEVERUD, ELSTAD & KRUEGER, 


Structural Engineers 


NASON & CULLEN, 


General Contractors 


DONALD C. SMELZER, 
Medical Consultant 


sloping farmland site. (The land cost $24,000, and improvements, 
$110,000.) And to give patients full benefit of sun, breeze and view 
the building was located high up on the slope with the main nursing 
wing facing south. This shortened pipe runs from wells at the top 
of the hill, but lengthened access drives. 

The Center’s T-shaped plan puts jointly used adjunct facilities in 
the stem between the main hospital and the ambulatory services wing, 
cleanly separates acute patients from public areas. Instead of merg- 
ing the three elements of the T, Kling has linked them lightly with 
glass-walled stairwell passages which give patients en route to treat- 
ment a pleasant outlook. And the slope of the site is skillfully 
exploited to segregate entrances for various types of patients and 
services on different levels. 


Ambulatory wing combines treatment and health education 


The ambulatory services wing is designed not only to perform the 
usual out-patient clinic functions but to serve as a community work- 
shop for family physicians and the hospital’s specialists. On the 
ground floor is a 190-seat auditorium for community health education. 
Its foyer and covered entrance terrace may be used as play space for 
children while their parents are in the clinic. Next to the auditorium 
in the wing leading to the hospital is the headquarters for community 
services—public and voluntary health agencies and a dental clinic. 
The second floor provides a spacious, glass-walled waiting space, 
social services and suites of examining rooms. Specialists’ offices, 
physical and hydrotherapy facilities are on the top floor, served by 
an elevator. 


Main nursing wing saves on the low levels, spends on the high 


Compact planning of basic service areas in the main nursing wing 
helped to offset the cost of special health center facilities. Operating 
and delivery suites are economically stacked at the west end of the 
surgical and maternity units, reducing patients’ elevator travel to a 
minimum. And to meet USPHS space standards they are cantilevered 
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4’ beyond the south wall. The exterior of this projecting box will 
be faced solidly with stucco, since windows on the south would merely 
create a light-control problem for surgery. Operating rooms will be 
insulated from the basement boiler room by a ventilated plenum and 
an intervening nursing unit for ambulant patients only (plan opp.). 

By opening toilets between pairs of two-bed rooms onto the cor- 
ridor, Kling made them available to patients in four-bed rooms as 


well. This sacrificed some convenience but gained a pipe-saving tie-in 















to lavatory chases, and formed an economical three-door assembly 
which saved corridor partition biock. Bucks for doors to rooms and 
toilet are made up as a unit with ceiling-high members at both ends 
and a transom panel on top (detail, above). 

Preliminary plans called for glass panels on the corridor side of pa- 
tients’ rooms, with standard cubicle curtains, giving patients a choice 
of privacy or a view of the corridor, but plaster on gypsum block was 


used instead to cut costs. In the southern wall, however, glass be- 


o 
© 
tween columns extends from 18” sills to the ceiling. Panels of fixed 
glass run full length alongside patients’ beds (to eliminate drafts) 
and permit use of drapes without cutting ventilation through panels 
of movable sash at the foot of beds. Continuous 4’ wide overhangs 
diminish glare and offset the possible dizzying effect of low sills. 
Other cheering features of this wing are a spacious (48’ x 16’) 
main waiting room with a snack bar, and an adjunct staff cafeteria. 
Both rooms have window walls opening to the south on a terrace 


overlooking the valiey. 


Structure provides design freedom, cuts cubage and costs 


orr 


Reinforced concrete framing with 8” flat plate slabs lowered story 
heights by eliminating beams and simplified the duct work and ceil- 
ing finishes. It also permitted varied column spacing to fit different 
plan requirements. Kling used 27’ column spacing in the south wall 
of the nursing wing with uninterrupted ranges of windows in between 
(corresponding to two-bed rooms). But in the balance of the wing, 
columns were spaced 13’6” apart to carry the heavy live loads of 
corridor and utility areas. 

In the ambulatory services wing, slabs are carried clear across the 
36’ width by two big two-way panels formed with filler block on 5” 
concrete ribs. This eliminates columns from the first floor auditorium 
and permits flexibility of partitioning on the upper floors. 

Metal shortages and the difficulty of weatherproofing exposed con- 
crete led to the use of cavity walls of face brick and concrete block 
backing throughout most of the structure. Cost of cavity spandrels 
was cut by using a new type continuous metal convector enclosure 


which forms the interior sill and wall finish (detail, right). 
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Plan of second floor shows close integra 
tion of hospital and health center facili- 
ties. One half of the nursing section is 
given over to pediatrics, the other to an 
ambulatory hospitalized patients’ nurs 
ing unit with its own lounge, library and 
outdoor terrace. Radiology facilities are 
in the connecting link between the two 
main wings, convenient to both and to 
the emergency operating room. People 
seeking diagnostic or preventive services 
enter on this level, go to a spacious, 
glass-walled waiting room, then to ad- 


jacent examining rooms, 

























ambulance driveway 















walls with continuous convector 


enclosures forming interior sills and 


Cavity 


spandrel finish proved more economical 
than other brick sections tested for most 


of the structure (detail, right 
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Money, metal and space can be saved by 
making the steel frame of a multistory build- t 


ing also serve as air conditioning ducts. 
This has been proved during the past two I a 

years by the construction of two small libra- 

ries in Abilene, Tex. and Fargo, N. D. where 
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as ducts, helped reduce costs to the unusually fi 
low level of 85¢ per cu. ft. ($8.59 per sq. fresh cir from 
ft.). Library builders are so pleased with en 

these two- and three-story projects that simi- 

lar double-duty framing has been specified for Natural exhaust to root 
a large, seven-story library now abuilding in 
Athens, Ga. 

All three libraries are also noteworthy for 
their modular design which permitted a high 
degree of standardization in their construc- 
tion. 

Although these libraries are the first known 
buildings to use hollow structural members 
as an integral part of the air conditioning 
system, designers have long been thinking 
about such a solution. As far back as 1915 
one of the RCA plants at Camden, N. J. de- 
signed by Ballinger & Perreau was ventilated 
through hollow cast-iron structural columns, 
and in 1913 one of the Ford plants in Detroit 
was similarly ventilated through hollow re- 
inforced concrete columns. These applica- 
tions, however, were for ventilation rather 
than complete air conditioning and did not 
utilize horizontal siructural members as ducts. 
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standardized movable partitions 
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of this system lies in the elimination of 
separate duct work, which is a tremendous 
space-eater in most air conditioned buildings. 
Yet another advantage is that for an equiva- 
lent cross section of steel, a hollow box 
column has a far greater radius of gyration 
than the conventional H-column, and so is 
a more efficient structural support. 

A real problem exists in the fireproofing 
of these hollow structural members. Building 
codes at Fargo, Abilene, and Athens at pres- 
ent do not require that steel work in libraries 
be fireproofed and it was merely painted. 
Though library stack areas do not need to be 
fireproofed, however, it is necessary in the 
public areas of buildings over three stories 
high, as specified in most building codes. 
New York City building authorities, for ex- 
ample, require that hollow steel members be 
fireproofed on the outside, and probably, de- 
pending on the purpose of the building, on 
the inside too since the columns would be 
considered as flues and therefore a possible 
fire menace. On the other hand Engineer 
Fish points out that “flue fires are most un- 
usual but if necessary the hollow members 
could be fireproofed with vermiculite plaster 
at a small extra cost.” Air Conditioning En- 
gineer Charles Leopold agrees that “flue fires 
rarely occur and constitute no real hazard, 
but smoke in an air conditioning system pre- 
sents a very serious problem, and should be 
localized by an automatic damper on every 
vertical duct on every floor.” In both Fargo 
and the Abilene libraries air flow is controlled 
by manually operated dampers at each column 
opening. 


The hollow structural frame 

In both the Fargo library of North Dakota 
Agricultural College and the Abilene library 
of Hardin-Simmons University the 16” and 
18” square hollow columns are made of 
3/16” to 7/16” thick steel. Plates 3’ wide and 
as long as required are bent at right angles 
down the middle, and each pair of plates is 
machine-welded at the seams to form a strong 
and rigid box column. Hollow floor girders, 
running longitudinally between columns, are 
made up of twin 16” wr # channel mem- 
bers covered above and below with light steel 
plates to form the horizontal ducts. The com- 
paratively light live load (115 lbs. per sq. 
ft.) allowed the use of ordinary 34” bolt 
connections instead of rivets or high-tensile 
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steel bolts. The larger Athens library will be 
welded throughout. 


Columns are spaced on 2214’ 


- 


centers each 
way and the resulting bays are spanned trans- 
versely by 12” I 16.5% beams at 414’ inter- 
vals, topped by a 5” thick concrete slab. 
This 414’ floor beam interval, based upon the 
optimum distance between bookstacks, is the 
basic small module on which the design is 
calculated, and five of these modules make 
up the 2214’ column spacing. This simple, 
standardized design was economical to erect; 
the frame of the Fargo building was put up in 
only 10 working days. 


Air conditioning system 

Alternate columns throughout the buildings 
act as supply and exhaust ducts. Fresh air 
is drawn in at the roof through a wide 
masonry duct to the air conditioning equip- 
ment in the basement, then driven into supply 
columns by a 6’ fan. Damper controlled open- 
ings about 12” square allow the fresh air 
to flow from the columns into the girder- 
ducts on each floor. On either side of these 
channel girders, 5’’ diameter holes spaced 
on the same 414’ module allow the air to 
enter ceiling plenums, and so down through 
ege-crate louvered ceilings into the room it- 
self. 

Stale air enters the exhaust columns by 
vents placed 2’ to 3’ above each floor level, 
and is exhausted to the roof. Thus in every 
room fresh air enters through the louvered 
ceiling and stale air is removed at floor level. 

The system serves as a heating medium in 
winter by warming the air before driving 
it into the building. 


Modular layout—flexibility with economy 
Modular design produced great savings in 
construction costs by allowing a complete 
standardization of column, girder and beam 
lengths. The 2214’ bay 
(known as unit module) was chosen as a con- 
venient multiple of the 444’ centers on which 
bookstacks are usually placed (to give ade- 
quate room for two people to pass one 
another between facing shelves). The vertical 
module of 8’ 2” between floor and ceiling 
permits ventilation and light above the 7’ 


square column 


high movable bookcases. 

Thus, each floor of the Fargo library is 
5 x 7 unit 2214’ modules in area (11214’ 
x 15714’). Space is allocated in terms of 
unit modules—three for the student lounge, 
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eight for the stack area, two for a classroom 
and so on. Each unit module will seat ap- 
proximately 25 students for study purposes, 
or shelves from 7,500 to 8,000 volumes in the 
stack areas. 

Modular planning permits library space to 
be rearranged at any time. The 8’ 2” high 
ceilings are completely free of projections, so 
that partitions or bookstacks can be moved at 
will. Such a completely open library plan is 
dynamic; space requirements can be analyzed 
and layout adjusted to conform with any 
future changes in study or reading habits. 

To provide optimum lighting conditions 
Macdonald has devised a special type of over- 
all egg-crate louvered ceiling. Fluorescent 
light tubes are placed parallel to and between 
the floor beams to give 75 foot-candles of 
light at table height. The entire ceiling is a 
reflecting surface through deep louvers that 
eliminate glare and shadow, and also filter 
fresh air down from the ceiling plenum. 

Good noise reduction is obtained by rigid 
insulation board on the ceiling, while some 
of the individual studies in the reading rooms 
are soundproofed with cork so that typing 
can be carried on without disturbing other 
students. 

Architects for the Fargo library were Wil- 
liam F. Kurke Associates, while that in Abi- 
line was planned by the David S. Castle Co. 
For both libraries the steel work was designed 
by Gilbert D. Fish, Structural Engineer. 
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DAC Photos 





Ventilation and lighting are integrated in 





this egg-crate louvered ceiling. Fluorescent 





light tubes placed parallel to and between 





the floor beams provide 75 foot-candles of 





light at table height. On the left is shown 





the North Dakota Agricultural College 
library designed by the W. F. Kurke Assoc. 
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2. PRESTRESSED BEAMS 


With headed wire anchorages span 60’ 
in new industrial addition 


An unobstructed factory area of 200’ x 60’ is 
spanned by 11 60’ prestressed beams in a 
new addition to the Wakefield Brass Co. plant 
at Vermilion, Ohio. These beams use less 
than a third as much steel as would be re- 
quired for an equivalent structural steel 
frame and employ a simple and efficient 
headed wire anchorage that can easily be 
handled by any conscientious building crew. 

The prestressed beams are 40” deep, top 
flange 28’ wide, bottom flange 12” wide, and 
each beam weighs 121% tons. After being cast 
and tensioned on the ground, the beams were 
hoisted into position atop reinforced con- 
crete columns separated by precast concrete 
struts. 

Each prestressed beam contains 60 strands 
of 14” high-tensile steel wire (215,000 psi 
specified ultimate strength) in ten double 
cables of three wires each. To prevent bond 
during casting the cables are sheat'ied with 
waterproof asphalt paper, Stirrups of 14” 
diameter mild steel are placed 12” apart in the 
body of the beam to withstand shear stresses 
and also to help align cables. 

The headed wire technique of prestressing 
is employed. The wires are cut to the speci- 
fied length, bearing plates and pulling tees 
are slipped over the ends of each pair of 3- 
wire cables. Then the end of each wire is 
upset and shaped into a buttonhead that tests 
have shown to be stronger than the wire 
itself. The 6-wire units, prefabricated com- 
plete with anchors and hardware ready for 
placing in the forms, were supplied to the 
job site as a “B” classified material by Pre- 
stressed Concrete Corp. of Kansas City. 

When the concrete (2” maximum slump, 
5,000 psi after 28 days) is poured one of the 
bearing plates is cast into one end of the 
beam to anchor the cable at that end. At 
the opposite end each 6-wire unit has both a 
bearing plate and a pulling tee. A 30-ton 
hydraulic jack is hooked to the pulling tee 
and stretches the cable against the beam. 
When the desired stress of 145,000 psi is 
attained, U-shaped shims are placed between 
the plate and the tee to anchor the wires. 
Each of the ten 6-wire cables is stressed in 
turn and, when the beam is in place, the 
entire end is grouted. 

The headed wire technique was developed 
by K. H. Middendorf of the Prestressed Con- 
crete Corp., Kansas City. Austin Co., de- 
signers and builders of this factory exten- 
sion, selected the headed wire system after 
extensive tests (Sept. issue “51, p. 193). 
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Above, struts being positioned 
between prestressed beams and 
columns, end connections are 
welded, then grouted. Lejt, ten- 
stoning wires and reinforcing stir- 


rups in place ready for casting. 
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The headed wire technique of 
prestressing. %4" headed high ten- 
sile steel wires are stretched 
against bearing plate cast in end 
of beam and shims are inserted 
to hold the prestress in the beam. 
Left, a six-wire unit being ten- 
sioned. The headed wire tec h- 
nique was previously used by 
Prestressed Concrete Corp. in the 
103’ span Arroyo Seco Pedestrian 
Bridge in Los Angeles, and for 
ten 38’ span beams in a machine 


shop in Tulsa, Okla. 


Photos: Richard Koontz, Courtesy 
of The Austin Co U.S.A.F 
Alexander Studi 
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3. PLASTIC SKIN 


Sprayed skin which resists moisture, 
corrosion, heat and cold finds new uses 
in buildings. 


One of the most versatile building materials 
developed in the past decade is a plastic water- 
proofing material which can be modified to 
suit even the most rigorous of weathering 
tests, which can be used both indoors and 
outdoors, and which is not subject to cracking 
by expansion or contraction of the base it is 
covering. Already it has been effectively em- 
ployed on 52 buildings, large and small, in- 
cluding 21 roofing and 12 external wall 
applications. 

This new material is a viny] plastic that can 
be sprayed onto almost any surface by un- 
skilled labor for costs as low as 18¢ a sq. ft. 
[It dries quickly into an inert membrane, a 
rubbery substance that is tough and pliable. 
It can be bent, hammered, scratched and 
stretched into various shapes and still remains 
watertight. It will not crack at 40° 
nor will it get tacky at temperatures as high 
as 200° above. 


Originally developed by the Army and 


below. 


Navy to “moth-ball” valuable exposed equip- 
ment, these organic chemical plastics have 
now been adapted to the building industry— 
to waterproof walls both above and below 
grade, to preserve roofs and to build new 
ones, to repair cracks both on outside walls 
and on inside walls and ceilings, to provide 
nonskid waterproof floor surfaces for swim- 
ming pools, besides numerous industrial uses 
such as tank linings to withstand corrosive 
liquids. 

Known under various trade names as 
“Cocoon,” “Liquid Envelope,” “Brevon,” and 
“Strippable Coatings,” this organic material 
is made up of salt, natural gas, chlorine and 
ethylene into a vinyl chloride-acetate polymer, 
a liquid form of vinyl plastic which can be 
applied by spray gun equipment. The vinyl 
base can be modified to suit almost any appli- 
cation, and to provide almost any color or 
texture. The polymer is dissolved in carefully 
balanced solvents and plasticisers, and pig- 
ments are added to obtain the optimum prop- 
erties for the particular application intended, 
such as, for example, the addition of alumi- 
num paste to withstand the deleterious effects 
of bright sunlight where encountered in an 
external application. 

The largest application of plastic wall- 
covering to date is in the 60 rooms of the 
Broadview Hotel in Wichita, Kan., where a 
single, tastefully colored plastic skin was 
sprayed on plain brick walls to provide an 
economical and easily maintained surface. 
In the same hotel the kitchen ceilings were 
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Army and Navy equipment, has now been applied as a 
surfacing material in building. These liquid plastics can be 
sprayed on to almost any surface to form a tough, flexible, 


rubbery material, warm to the touch, completely waterproof, 


a good heat insulator, and nonslip. 


Vinyl plastic “mothballing,” developed to preserve valuable 


As a roof surfacing material vinyl plastics provide a water-tight continuous seal over the parapet, 
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across the roof, and around any projections. Properly applied in three skins, these plastics have 


remarkably good weathering properties. 


covered with an_ oil-resistant, white 
vinyl coat that could be cleaned with a dry 
cloth. 

Vinyl] plastic has been applied to roof New 
York’s Wanamaker store and the Springfield 
Museum of Fine Arts. The museum roof was 


composed of three layers of plastic: first a 


pure 


penetrating vinyl seal, then an extendable 
vinyl coating, and finally a coat of aluminum 
impregnated plastic, which produced a roof 
of high insulative value at a cost of 22¢ per 
sq. ft. 

A stronger roof. with greater resistance to 


the destructive actinic rays of the sun, is made 


by sandwiching a vinyl plastic roof sheet 
between the roof deck and a heavy weather- 
resistant mastic coating composed of mineral 
rubber, asbestos fiber, granular cork and 
pure mid-continent asphalt. This roof is twice 
the cost of a built-up roof, but would require 
considerably less maintenance. 

Costs of 
range from 18 to 35¢ per sq. ft., and external 
applications from 18 to 65¢ per sq. ft. The 
film can be sprayed quickly, 100 sq. ft. can 
be coated to a dry film thickness of 4” in 
less than 12 mins. The material can be han- 


interior plastic wallcoverings 


dled in 30 mins., dries hard in 12 hrs. 








4. PRECAST JOISTS 


save steel, hold warehouse cost to $4 
per sq. ft. 


Unable to get steel, Engineer Jules Channing 
devised a simple and economical roof for this 
warehouse by combining cast-in-place beams 
with precast joists and topping them with a 
3” lightweight gypsum roof. This 29,000 sq. 
ft. single story warehouse cost only 25¢ per 
cu. ft. ($4 per sq. ft. of floor space, including 
4,000 sq. ft. of air conditioned showroom and 
office. ) 

The 250 J-shaped concrete roof joists, each 
20’ long and 12” deep, were manufactured 
locally for $26.10 each. Total cost of the 
roof, including framing, was $1.24 per sq. ft. 

Main roof beams were cast in place, 12” 
wide and 20” deep, supported by 414” O.D. 
concrete-filled steel pipe columns on 20’ cen- 
ters. The beams are connected by the precast 
joists placed on 6’ centers flush top with the 
beams. Ends of the joists were projected 4’ 
into the form work of the beams and became 
embedded in them when the concrete was 
poured. Steel anchor bars set into the ends 
of the joists provided rigid connection be- 
tween members. 

In design calculations the joists were con- 
sidered part of the compression area, but the 
area of beam section occupied by the joists 
was deducted from the total beam section in 
computing shear stresses for stirrup design. 


Precast roof joists of one-story Miami warehouse were framed 
into forms of cast-in place beams. Steel tees across joists support 


a 3" thick cast-in-place lightweight gypsum roof. 











Joist ends became embedded 


in main beams. Photo and dia- 
gram shows forms with joists 


and reinforcing in position for 





casting of main beams. 





5). WINDOW LEAKS OVERCOME in ux 


Secretariat’s huge exposed curtain wall 


The 5,000 windows of the UN Secretariat no 
longer leak. Modifications carried out during 
the summer reduced the incidence of window 
leaks from the 4,916 counted a year ago to 
only 16 after last October’s gales, and now 
these have also been fixed. 

Cause of the trouble was the large pressure 
differential between the inside and the outside 
which led to leakages upward through weep 
holes in the head of the window, through the 
top of the doublehung window, through the 
stainless steel weather stripping at the meeting 
rail, and also through the sill (June issue, 
51.) 

All UN windows have now been strength- 
ened to withstand considerably greater wind 
pressures (up to 100 mph.). As shown in the 
second diagram: 1) a section was added at the 
bottom of the spandrel to baffle the weep holes; 
2) a plastic head gasket was positioned to 
guard the top of the window; 3) continuous 
plastic strips were placed in the voids between 
the meeting rails; and 4) a plastic gasket was 
positioned against the bottom of the window. 
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Last winter’s unprecedented storms driving on a highly exposed East River 


site developed window leaks indicated on left. Diagram on the right shows 
how the problem has been successfully overcome by adding sections with 


plastic strips. 
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6. CONTINUOUS DESIGN 


in 4-story department store saves 300 
tons of steel, reduces girder depth, sim- 
plifies erection 


Continuous beam and girder design, using 
both shop riveted and field welded connec- 
tions, saved 300 tons of steel in this 4-story 
Beverly Hills department store now being 
built for J. W. Robinson Co. 

Besides saving 15% of the steel needed for 
a conventional riveted structure, continuous 
design reduced floor-to-floor heights by per- 
mitting shallower girders. Erection was 
speeded by comprehensive detailing of all 
connections. 

Each floor is framed with continuous 27” 
girders on 32’ centers, bridged by 18’ beams 
on 10’ 8” centers. Girders are made up of 
alternate 47° (27% WF 102%) and 17’ 
(27” WF 94+) girder lengths spliced to act 
as a single continuous girder the full length 
of the building. Girders are seated on 
columns on 32’ centers in such a manner that 
the ends of each 47’ girder are cantilevered 
out 714’ each side of a pair of adjacent 
columns. In effect each pair of columns with 
its surmounting 47’ girder acts as a rigid 
frame, and these frames are joined by the 17’ 
girder, with connecting splices located near 
the point of minimum bending moment. The 
girder splice permits adjustments to over- 
come fabrication inaccuracies, and top and 
bottom continuity plates are used to stiffen 
the frame against any possible hinge action. 
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Continuous design was achieved in the steel frame of a 
4-story California store by welded connections and canti- 
levering every other girder 7’ 6" beyond columns and hang- 
ing a lighter girder between the ends of the cantilevers 
Girder splices shown on left, column connections with con- 


necting plates shown above. 
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TYPICAL BAYS: PLAN 


Part of a typical floor plan and section 


= 


shows how girders are cantilevered be- 


4 TTT = yond the columns. Continuous girders 
Tl 





break the columns, and vertical stiffeners 











a 


This type of framing, of course, makes it 
impossible to erect continuous columns. In- 
stead, the columns for each floor are mounted 
on top of the girders, whose flanges are re- 
inforced (see photo) with vertical stiffeners 
so shaped that when welded into position they 
fill the entire space between the girder 
flanges under the column flanges. 

Beam connections are also designed for 
rigid-frame continuity across the building, 
with stresses transferred through plates 
attached to top and bottom beam flanges. A 
welded connecting plate across the top unites 
beam, girder and beam flanges—even under 
the columns. 

Architects Pereira & Luckman. Charles O. 
Matchman, associate. Structural Engineer 


Paul E. Jeffers. 
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are welded between girder flanges to 
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transmit vertical loading stresses. Below 


ELEVATION , is the completed frame of the building. 
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Station Wagon Store. 


LOCATION: Preston Center, Dallas, Texas 
NEIMAN-MARCUS CO., Owner 
DEWITT & SWANK, Architects 

ELEANOR LE MAIRE, Designer 


4. J. RIFE CONSTRUCTION CO., General Contractor 

















Neiman-Marcus branch store in Preston Center, Dallas 
offers young women 63,000 sq. ft. of luxury shopping 
service arranged with studied casualness. West side ex- 
terior (opp. page/ shows main entrance, open shou 


room windows line northwest corner. 
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windows. 
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achieves casual sophistication using color. space, light and personalis od sell ing 


How do you make a suburban store so informal that women 
will run in and out to shop there as casually as in the neigh- 
borhood supermarket? How at the same time do you make 
it so suggestive of luxury that it will put every shopper in the 
mood to spend more money than she planned to spend? 

That was the problem which faced Neiman-Marcus when 
that famous luxury shop set out to move its merchandise 
closer to its local customers by opening a branch 7 mi. from 
downtown Dallas. 

More briefly, the question was: How can a store be both in- 
formal and luxurious at one and the same time? 


Part of the answer is space. For space, while it is “the 
ultimate luxury,” can also be informal. Some of the space 
is given the added luxury of unutilized height through ceil- 
ings two floors high. The new store budgets between two and 
five times as much space per dollar of sale as the downtown 
store ($32 to $78 per sq. ft. vs. $150). It devotes much space 
to open customer seating areas and traffic aisles which seem 
totally unused for merchandising. 


Part of the answer is color. Store specialist Eleanor 
Le Maire, who is also a color expert, planned and designed 
the store interior, around which Architects DeWitt & Swank 
designed a handsome building. Over 80 different colored 
paints ranging from Indian orange to cloud blue are used 
inside the store to define and relate the various departments. 
Additional color is obtained in the specially designed drapery 


and upholstery fabrics. 


Part of the answer is personalized selling. Perhaps the 
Neiman-Marcus answer is best epitomized by the fitting rooms. 
Thirty-one of them—some as large as 10’ x 12'—are luxuri- 
ously designed to put the customer in an expansive mood. 
Eleven rooms have natural light and in 15 of them any item 
of dress in the store can be bought to complete a Neiman- 


Marcus ensemble. 


Part of the answer is light.A two-story, heat-resistant glass 
wall on three sides of the patio floods much of the store with 
sunlight. Glass doors at the four entrances plus glass-backed 


Photos: Esra Stoller—Pictor 
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Customer seating area and 
traffic ais!e add informality to 
the design: changing ceiling 
heights add fluidity: planting 
boxes and central patio add 


outdoor atmosphere, 


show windows bring in more light to enliven the interior colors. 
Where sunlight does not reach, general and display lighting fixtures 


take over to keep even the most remote corners from being dark. 


Plan 


Preston Shopping Center—-where the store is located—is on the 
edge of the best suburban districts in Dallas. This. and the now 
national “race to the suburbs,” prompted the decision by Neiman- 
Marcus to branch out. Unfortunately the only lot available to them 
was not ideally shaped for a single store. It was long and narro™ 
and forced a store approximately 90’ x 320’. The decision to build 
a patio in the middle of the long east side resulted in a shallow 
U-shaped floor plan. The two primary departments, children’s 
and women’s wear. occupy the two ends. Accessories, gifts and other 
impulse items are sold in the narrow neck of the store. The gain 
from this arrangement is that customers must pass the impulse items 
several times en route from one end of the store to the other and 
going upstairs to the tearoom and beauty salon. The loss is in an 
awkward movement of stock from the receiving department (in the 
basement at the south end) to the more remote parts of the store. 
However. since this is a specialty store—not a department store 
—restocking of sales areas is a minor problem and is normally 
accomplished after the store has closed. 

Four entrances on three sides (north, east and west) lead into the 
ground floor. Standing at any one of them nearly 90% of the main 
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selling areas can be seen. Low partitions and irregularly arranged 
counters break up the view. This arrangement keeps a passer-by from 
noticing the store's emptiness on a day when attendance is poor and 
from being discouraged when the store is crowded. 

Stairways in the center of the building lead to basement and 
second floor areas. In addition, a passenger clevator and two freight 


elevators serve the three levels of the store. 


Basement: The only selling area here is the toy department. Ship- 
ping and receiving (at the south end), utilities and service depart- 


ments fill the remainder of the area. 


Ground floor: Women’s wear, infants’, children’s and teen-age de- 


partments plus gifts and accessories occupy the ground floor. 


Second floor: It accomodates offices, a 120-seat-capacity tea 
room, private dining room (catering to party luncheons and teas), 
the beauty salon, kitchen and employees’ dining room. 


Merchani’s View 


Like all suburban stores, the Neiman-Marcus store stocks merchan- 
dise of primary interest to housewives: casual women’s wear and 
children’s clothing. One noteworthy exception is that Stanley Marcus 
stocked fewer different items but stocked these in depth to give the 
enormous selection for which the main store is famous, This spe- 
cialty stocking plus a price ceiling of $125 on women’s dresses pre 


vents the suburban store from drawing trade from the parent store. 

















Elements of Design 


The decision to use space as a major design element and extensive 
color as well presented two problems: 1) Within the long, narrow 
confines of the store shape, the principle of openness had to be kept 
from giving the effect of a barn or tunnel. 2) Since many depart- 
ments could be seen from a single point, the colors used in each had 


to be related agreeably throughout. 


Space 


The intrusion of the patio wall into the narrow dimension of the 
store helped solve the first problem. Standing at either end of the 
store, the glass wall of the patio with double glazed lights set in 
aluminum frames interrupted the extreme vista without completely 
stopping it. Green planting in the patio offered further visual dis- 
traction from the longer view. 

Greatest danger point in the store with regard to space was the 
narrow neck between the patio and the west entrance. For here, un- 
less a positive solution had been found, the tunnel effect would have 
been unavoidable as a customer looked a total distance of nearly 
320’ with a continuous ceiling stretching before her. 

The solution lay in the breaking of the ceiling line. The highest 
part of the store is an open, two-story well (24’ high) in the center 
of the store surrounding the patio. The lowest part is the 12’ ceiling 
over the entire south end of the ground floor where children’s goods 
are sold. (The mezzanine above this south end continues along the 


west side of the store.) The north end of the store is one story high 
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Teen-age and children’s (south) section is handled informally. Red 
quarry tile floors, lower ceiling height, more rustic decoration (note 


painted animal skin on wall) accomplish design goal. 


with a higher ceiling of 169”. Giving play to the third dimensio 


the changing ceiling height enhances the store’s quality of fluidit 


Color 


Careful consideration was given to the store’s decoration. If 
geographical location (in the Southwest) and the desire for an ow 
door atmosphere prompted the selection of Indian patterns a 
decorative ideas. 

This decision also proved helpful in relating the color schemé 
of various departments. Reason: Earth colors which formed t 
palette of Indian art have the advantage of an inherently harmonio 
relation. 

With this freedom, colors were selected to express particular dé 
partments. The children’s department, for example, uses ceiling 
of sunny yellow, fixtures of Indian turquoises and red oranges wi 
some jade green. The fashion section, at the north end of the storé 
uses more subtle colors. Among them: adobe, cloud blue, India 
orange and desert greens. 

Draperies, rugs and wall decorations also carry out the extensivé 
use of earth colors. Two major decorative elements point up thé 
sophisticated handling of the primitive colors and Indian theme 
A large colorful mobile hangs inside the north wall of the patid 
(formerly over the stairs to the second floor. it was moved lest 
fascinated observer climbing or coming down the stairs should trif 
and fall). A mural of glass and plaster decorates the large mezza 
nine wall area in the center of the store. Its theme is Indian but i 


treatment, like all other decorations, is sophisticated. 
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Center accessory section (left, above) is close to main 
east and west entrances. Stairs go up to tea room 
and beauty salon, down to toy department (below), 
have the quality of a stage from which shoppers 
enjoy the store’s many vistas. Feature here is a simu- 
lated orange tree (foreground) which dispenses free 


orange juice. Average consumption: 10 gals. a day. 

















Special lighting requirements in 
beauty salon call for precisely 
placed down lighting (attained 
through plastic panel in bottom 
of lighting cove) plus a high de- 
gree of indirect lighting near mir- 
mor. Dull-finished walls reflect 


light without glare. 


Light 


Light helped get both a sophisticated as well as an outdoor feeling 
in the stote. Natural light gave the outdoor feeling while artificial 
light provided the sophistication. 

Natural: Primary element introducing natural light is the glass 
wall of the patio. Two stories high, it covers over 2,700 sq. ft. of 


wall space. Three circular stainless steel columns carry the roof 
load across the glass-walled area. The mezzanine principle on three 
sides of the patio permits light coming through the upper portion 
to get further into the store. The double glazed windows are heat 
resistant and are spared the hot afternoon sun rays by being on the 
east side of the store. 

The four store entrances are all sources of natural light, being 
made of glass and flanked with glass-back show windows. At the 
insistence of Stanley Marcus, all fitting rooms were placed to get 
natural light into them for obvious merchandising reasons. This 
decision denied natural light to many interior store display areas, 
where artificial light took over. . 

Artificial: The ready-to-wear section utilizes a combination of 
dropped, indirect lighting panels and direct down lighting for gen- 
eral illumination. Cove lights supplement this. Displays are accented 
with light in all departments, more formally in the women’s section, 
less so in the children’s and toy departments. Special-use areas re- 
quired special lighting. Examples: the details of both fitting room 
and beauty salon lighting shown on these pages. All direct light 
is incandescent; fluorescent light is limited to coves and other in- 


direct lighting devises. 
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Special lighting in fitting room supplements natural light. 
Single light trough over staggered mirror arrangement (plan, 
below) gives detail down lighting for two rooms. Hung 
ceiling of two opposing planes which meet over light trough 
above partition reflects light to both corridor and fitting room 


(above). 




















Main light in the tea room (below) 


comes from a combination of two re- 


flected light sources. Simple cove lights 


are supplemented by lights from steel 


channels (above) in a special hung 
bock of 


fixture overlapping the cove (right, 
cove 


above). 
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SCHOOLS FOR THE SOUTHWEST combine 


“What's new in U.S. school design?’’ One answer is “‘what- 
ever young architect Bill Caudill is doing.” 

One reason is that Caudill designs each of his schools as if 
his young daughter Ann were going there. Another is that 
Caudill (whose other job is to direct school research at Texas 
A & M Experiment Station) brings the research approach to 
school planning. He picks out the best basic type in current 
use, tries to perfect it by tested variations. But he is ready to 
try another basic type if that seems to hold more promise for 
little Ann and her education. 

The schools presented here and on the following four pages 
show how Caudill and his associates have tried to improve 
the type considered most progressive up to now—the Western 
“finger plan” school. Another group, to be presented in a 
later issue, will show what they are doing with a more experi- 
mental type first suggested in Forum’s 1949 School issue—a 
compact rectangle in which a central multipurpose space is 
flanked by classrooms. This two-part study will enable school 
men and architects not only to compare two different basic 
plans, but also to evaluate a variety of new environmental con- 
trols which Caudill has developed to keep pace with his suc- 
cessive plan changes. 
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Big overhang shelters play shed-corridor, 
shades western exposure dictated. by 


sloping site. Vertical interior window 











baffles keep out eastern sun. 








E i 


Same cross section with window baffles 
placed horizontally instead of vertically 
controls sun and glare jor classrooms 


opening to north and south. 




















First school designed has more compli- 


cated structure, detached play shed. On 





south, outdoor corridor roof and clere- 


story baffles shield sun. 














LOCATION: Stillwater, Okla. 
CAUDILL, ROWLETT, SCOTT and 
PHILIP A. WILBER Architects 

J. W. HALL JR., Mechanical Engineer 


child-centered design, low cost construction, new environmental controls 


These three finger plan schools for Stillwater, Okla. have the same 
basic character, but variations in their details show Caudill’s steady 
progression toward simpler, more economical structure with no 
sacrifice of essentials. Westwood, largest of the three and first to be 
designed, improves the daylighting and natural ventilation devices 
developed by the architect for his earlier schools at Blackwell, Okla. 
yet retains the same type plan and structure (p. 146). Highland 
Park and Will Rogers schools, designed later, eliminate Westwood’s 
clerestory windows and put classrooms, outdoor corridor and play 
shed under a single roof which serves as a sun shade for either 
southern or western exposure ‘above and p. 148). 

All three are inexpensive “dungaree” type schools. Instead of 
wasting money on monumentality and expensive finishes, the archi- 
tects have stripped them to clean essentials, made the needs of the 
child and the limits of a tight budget the yardstick for design. Among 
the innovations which helped to create an ideal teaching environment 
at low cost ($9.12—$9.72 per sq. ft.) are these: 


> Daylighting is controlled by a combination of roof overhangs and 
interior window louvers of cement asbestos board which eliminate 
costly exterior shading devices and Venetian blinds or shades. 


>A new type of window sill ventilation regulated by sliding panels 
permits fixed glass to be substituted for more expensive movable 
sash, provides draftless circulation even in driving rain. 


>Big umbrella roofs (in two schools) not only integrate corridors 
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and play areas with classrooms but give sun protection and improve 
light distribution. 

> Classroom partitions of plywood panels topped with glass cut con- 
struction time, permit quick rearrangement of space for future needs, 
prevent youngsters from feeling “boxed-in.” 

>A movable “teaching center” with tack and chalkboards on one 
side, closets on the other, allows flexible seating arrangements and 
frees perimeter space for built-in storage suits. 

In addition to these special features, all of the schools have the 
same economical structural system: slab on grade, brick cavity walls 
(exposed inside), steel framing spaced to accommodate standard 16’ 
rafters and stock size plywood for partitions, continuous commercial 
sash: (which also serves as lateral bracing) shed roofs and perforated 
fiber board ceilings. 

The architects’ scheme for each site (above) made it possible to 
build one classroom wing immediately, add duplicates as needed 
without interfering with classes, and wind up with a coherent, com- 
plete school plant—a virtue inherent in the finger plan. 

Now that the initial wings are in full operation, schoo! authorities’ 
original qualms about advanced design have given way to enthusi- 
astic endorsement. Teachers find that the new ventilating system 
provides “plenty of air and no drafts.” One who questioned the 
advisability of outdoor corridors in winter now boasts that they 
dissipate nervous tension for both teachers and pupils. (They also 
saved enough to cover the cost of an additional classroom.) 
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WESTWOOD SCHOOL 





sliding panels which cover convector outlet grilles 


when open. Interior baffles reduce sky glare. 


ght boffies 
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Clerestory scheme tests interior light baffles and slot ventilation 


The Westwood School at Stillwater is an improved version of 
Caudill’s school for Blackwell, Okla. (May issue 51). Basically the 
same in orientation plan and structure, it achieves better daylighting 
and natural ventilation at lower cost (section, above). 

At Blackwell Caudill used projected sash in south-facing clere- 
story windows shaded outside by metal louvers (photos, right). 
To make the wind blow through these windows instead of eddying 
over the top of the building he had to equalize air pressure on both 
sides of the outdoor corridor roof by cutting a slot in it below the 
windows. But rain swept through the slot into the corridor, par- 
ticularly with a south wind. At Westwood, he projected the clere- 
story out over the slot and provided a horizontal door to seal the 
opening in cold weather. This change led to other improvements: 

1. In the interior space gained over the slot, horizontal light 


Window sill ventilation is easily controlled by 









Glass-topped partitions and louvered clerestory on 





south add spaciousness to classroom. Partition 


behind teaching center serves as a storage wall. 


lighting fixture 





cabinets 































Westwood School (above) simplifies cross-section of earlier Blackwell School ( 
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Slot in roof of outdoor corridor and awning-type sash (above) 


trap prevailing southern breeze. 


seat for children and as protection from projecting sash. 








Concrete curb serves as a 


Detached play shed (below) is protected from 








north wind by block of toilets and mechanical 
equipment, will form connection between first 


classroom wing and additions. 





al a 








baffles of cement asbestos board framed in wood were installed. Re- 
sult: a 60% saving over Blackwell’s exterior metal louvers, less 
maintenance, more light, but slightly less glare control. 

2. Tie-rods carrying the load of the outdoor corridor roof to 
interior columns were also housed in the added clerestory space, 
eliminating Blackwell’s exterior corridor columns and footings, 
providing greater safety for children and cutting costs 814%. 

3. Slot ventilation was also built into the north wall by projecting 
the windows outward, leaving the sill open and providing horizontal 
sliding wood panel for control. In effect, this brought Blackwell’s 
overhang inside the building, gained space and saved maintenance. 
In this space Caudill installed storage cabinets, convectors and the 
same system of light baffles used in the clerestory opposite. The slot 
assures draftless, easily regulated ventilation in all kinds of weather, 
also permits fixed commercial sash to be substituted for the more 
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costly movable sash used in clerestory windows at Blackwell. 

Westwood’s big detached play shed will form the connecting link 
between this first six-classroom wing and future additions. Like 
Blackwell’s play shed, it is paved to provide dry footing in Okla- 
homa’s heavy rains and is lighted by recessed fixtures. After school 
hours it can be used for community games and square dancing. 
Stillwater’s school superintendent prefers this type play shed to the 
attached type used in his other two schools (mainly because it keeps 
noise away from classrooms) but admits that the attached sheds 
provide better wind protection in winter, 

Square foot costs for Westwood and Blackwell were about the 
same—$9.72, with covered walks and play sheds figured at one-half 
enclosed areas. But Blackwell had the benefit of 1948-1949 prices, 
and Westwood provides many more built-in classroom storage units. 
Westwood’s cost per classroom—$15,833. 
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Attached play sheds cut costs, permit varied orientation 


For Stillwater’s Will Rogers and Highland Park schools, the 
architects eliminated the clerestory used in Westwood and Blackwell 
and integrated the classrooms, outdoor corridor and play shed under 
a single big roof. This simplification lowered costs without sacrific- 
ing the daylighting and ventilation advantages of the earlier scheme. 
the 


30° wide overhang gives sun protection to classrooms facing either 


It also proved to be more adaptable to different orientations 


south or west. 

In the Will Rogers School, Caudill put three classrooms on either 
side of a core of toilets and mechanical equipment. The play shed. 
facing south, gets the benefit of the prevailing summer breeze and 
the low rays of the winter sun, is sheltered from cold north winds 
by the wing of classrooms. (Plan opposite.) 

Lighting tests on this school show that a big overhang is an asset 
rather than a liability when classrooms are lighted from the sides. 
Says Caudill, “Readings near windows far exceed the minimum 
standards and the light should be cut down to improve distribution.” 
The overhang accomplishes this on the south, and on the north the 
light is reduced by using-the same system of horizontal baffles that 
is employed in the Westwood Sehool. The result is an almost level 
light distribution curve of good intensity (cross section, above). 

Classrooms are ventilated by a combination of projected sash on 
the south and Westwood-type slots under the windows on the north. 
This system works well in the 8-mile-an-hour breezes prevailing in 
Stillwater during the hot months, but would not be as effective in 
slow moving air. The overhang shoots the main air stream toward 
the ceiling, creates a slower moving eddy in the seating area. (This 
would be fine in cooler climates.) Though vanes could be installed 
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WILL ROGERS SCHOOL 


in the windows to lower the main air stream for the direct hot weather 
cooling needed in Oklahoma, the fundamental drawback of this 
cross section is that the outlet opening is smaller than the inlet. 
Recent tests at Texas A & M show that when the section is reversed, 
air speed and distribution in the classroom are greatly improved 
(diagrams opposite). To iake advantage of this discovery, the next 
classroom wing at Will Rogers will be built with the play shed on the 
north side, protected from cold winds by the existing wing. 

With the same number of classrooms, the Will Rogers wing cost 
$3,000 less than Westwood, or $9.12 per sq. ft. as against $9.72. 

For the Highland Park School, where site contours dictated an 
east-west orientation of classroom wings, the cross section developed 
for Will Rogers has worked well with only a slight variation of day- 
lighting controls. To keep direct eastern sunlight from entering 
classrooms, interior window baffles of cement asbestos board are in- 
stalled vertically rather than horizontally (right). On the opposite 
side, the 30’ overhang shuts out the hot western sun. Though this 
combination of controls produces a light distribution curve similar 
to that of Will Rogers, the vertical baffles are less effective in con-é 
trolling sky glare. 

To catch the prevailing breeze in hot weather and protect play 
sheds from the northern winter winds, Caudill angled classroom 
wings as far as possible to the south. A free-standing brick wall at 
the north end also helps to protect the open play shed in winter and 
direct the south wind into classrooms in warm weather. 
per sq. ft. as against Will 
Rogers’ $9.12, mainly because it required just as large a heating 


This four-classroom wing cost $9.28 


plant as the six-room structure. 
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Free-standing “teaching centers” 


in classrooms combine closets and 
chalkboards, free perimeter for 


built-in storage units. 


In first wing of R ill Rogers School (le ft projec ied sash taces the breeze. sill slot seTUVeS GS ¢€ rhaust 
on the opposite side. Since later tests showed that this cross section would work better reversed. future 


wings will face the other way (right). have less blanketing effect on wind. 


HIGHLAND PARK SCHOOL 


Play shed corridor keeps out the 
hot western sun. Detached brick 
wall wards off north winds, di- 


rects south wind into classrooms 





in hot months. 


Highland Park's vertical uindow 
baffies keep out direct eastern 
sun, are less effective than hori 
zontal type in reducing glare. 
Space belou baffles provides addi 
tional storage, houses convectors 
which supplement radiant heat in 
floors. Sloping ceiling of perfo- 
rated fiber board helps acoustics. 
Glass above plywood partitions 
adds spaciousness, has not created 


any sound transmission problem. 
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WELL-VENTILATE SCHOOLROOMS 


Wind tunnel tests show what kinds of windows and window detailing provide the best 


natural warm-weather ventilation in glass block fenestration 


Schoolrooms are notorious victims of bad ventila- 
tion. In the first place the school is about the only 
modern building type in which mechanical ventila- 
tion is not yet considered essential. Moreover, since 
most standard windows are designed to shut out 
winter drafts, they also block proper natural ven- 
tilation in warm weather. However, as graphicelly 
shown on these pages, schoolrooms can be made 
comfortable—even in hot Texas weather. 


Because glass block walls usually provide only a shallow 
vision strip of movable sash, modern schoolrooms of this kind 
require particularly careful window detailing to assure 
proper natural ventilation. To help meet this need, the 
biggest glass block manufacturer (American Structural 
Products Co.) asked the Texas Engineering Experiment Sta- 
tion to test glass block schoolroom walls of various designs 
to determine their effect on natural ventilation. The results 
indicate that a satisfactory flow of air in the lower part of the 
room—where it will do the most good on warm days— is 
easily obtained under these conditions: 
> If movable sash can be adjusted to direct the breezes down- 
ward—as in the case of the typical casement window and the 
horizontally pivoted windows rotating more than 90°. 
> If sun hoods over the vision strip are properly slotted to 
permit a downward flow of air into the windows. 
> If big enough air outlets are provided in the wall opposite 
the windows. A continuous strip outlet is best, but the place- 
ment of outlets seems to have little effect on the rate and path 
of air flow within the room. 

Of course the procedure in cold weather, where direct 
draft is to be avoided, must be different. 


In the wind tunnel 

These pointers for school designers come from the Experi- 
ment Station’s “wind tunnel.” There researchers headed by 
School Architect William Caudill have proved that they can 
duplicate the effect of nature’s breezes on the ventilation of 
real buildings by blowing smoke through scale models (May 
issue 51) and recording the path and velocity of drafts with 


cameras and highly sensitive instruments. Into this labora- 
tory wind tunnel the researchers moved a small model of a 
typical glass block classroom. Then they continually modi- 
fied its window opening, sill detail, sun hood design, outlet 
facilities and tested the effect of each variant on the flow of 
air through the model. The results charted and explained on 
the following pages apply specifically to glass block fenes- 
tration, but the principles revealed are equally suggestive for 
other types of fenestration not only for schools but also for 
any type building in which adequate natural ventilation is 


a problem. 


Wanted: a better window 

In addition to their specific findings, the testers came to 
important general conclusions concerning the inadequacy 
of today’s windows in their dual role of lighting and venti- 
lation. Like earlier research at the Texas station, the testing 
program for American Structural Products Co. spotlighted 
the extent to which most standard manufactured windows are 
designed solely for wintertime needs and thus have operating 
parts limited to deflecting drafts upward. “In hot weather,” 
the researchers point out, “these undesirable drafts become 
much-wanted breezes and should be directed downward. 
Very few standard windows are capable of doing this. If 
both deflection of winter drafts and direction of summer 
breezes are important to good natural ventilation, then win- 
dows should be designed to meet both requirements. There 
is a need for further research and development in window 
design.” 

Even where the few available windows capable of direct- 
ing breezes downward are used, there may be further trouble 
with the Venetian blind or other brightness control. If blinds 
are in a tilt-up position, they will direct the breeze up no mat- 
ter what type of window is used. The researchers suggest 
outside blinds as one solution to this problem. “The bright- 
ness could be controlled by tilting the exterior blinds up- 
ward and leaving the windows inside as the final air control 
to direct the breeze downward into the zone of occupancy.” 
This, of course, is only one suggestion and the Texas team 
plans to study further the whole problem of ventilation vs. 
glare at the vision strip. 
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Sun hood was used with casement window in this 
test. Hood, 2'6", interrupted the downward flow 
of air on the outside of the glass block panel above 
the window. Result: an upward air flow inside. 


SUN HOODS 


Analysis of the windward wall was the first 





step in the testing program. The question: 
how do the proportions of solid and open 
areas in this wall affect air flow in the in- 
t terior? All the known treatments of the 
windward wall actually used in existing 
buildings were duplicated in the models 
set up in the wind tunnels. 
One of the most common exterior wall 
- treatments in school building is the use of 
a sun hood over a vision strip to give pro- 
tection from direct sun rays and sky glare. 
t The testers found that the usual or solid 
f sun hood has a pronounced effect on the 
n ; pattern of air flow inside the room. For 
example, whereas a plain wall produces 
a downward flow of air (basic diagram on 
r the page opposite) the addition of a sun 
S hood may direct this air flow up where it 
means little to the people using the room. 


a 


WINDOW TYPES 


All types of windows commonly used in 
schoolrooms were set up in miniature and 
tested for their effect on ventilating air 
flow. Findings: most windows, as they are 
used with glass block fenestration, direct 





air flow upward; only a few are capable 
of directing air flow in the downward pat- 
tern needed for good ventilation. The case- 
ment is one of the few standard windows 
which permits a downward air pattern 
(Fig. A); it has no redirecting effect on 
the fast downward flow of air past the ex- 
terior face of the glass block panel. Most 
projected sash direct air upward, because 
they will not swing through an angle of 
more than 60° (Fig. B). Awning windows, 
which likewise have a limited arc of opera- 
tion, also direct air upward (Fig. C). Hori- 
zontally pivoted windows, with limited 
rotation, direct air upward (Fig. D). But 
horizontally pivoted windows which rotate 
' more than 90° can be used to direct air 


downward into the zone of occupancy (Fig. 
E). Some jalousie windows are also de- 
signed to rotate more than 90° and there- 
fore will direct air downward (Fig. F). 
The Astrial-type window, unless the sash 
are specially designed to rotate more than 
90°, directs air upward (Fig. GC). 
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Downward pattern of air flow was restored by slot- 
ting the hood. This permits an uninterrupted 
flow of air down the face of the glass block, caus- 
ing downward air flow needed at seating level. 


Testers thought a_ small sill projection might in- 
terrupt the upward flow of air over the outside wall 
surface below the window and create a downward 
pattern inside the room. But a 6" sill failed to do it. 





Here the sun hood was reduced to 2'6" and tried 
with a 6" head. At this size, the projecting head 
proved unable to turn the upward air path down. 
But with a 2 hood (r.), the 6" head projection was 
enough to produce the desired downward flow. 


Testers checked 24 sun hoods of varying dimen- 
sions and detailing for their effect on the path of 
air flow through the room. Diagram above shows 
how upward path of air flow was turned down by 
window head projecting 12” below the hood. 


/ ee \ 
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With a 2'6” hood, the testers tried a 2” slot be- 
tween hood and upper wall surface. This had no 
effect on the upward path of air flow (1.). But 
when the slot was increased to 4", it proved big 
enough to direct the path of air movement down. 


Here an alternative for making use of a 2” slot in 
the hood was explored. With a 2 hood, the slot 
alone was ineffective in directing air flow. But 
when used in connection with a 6" window head 
projection, the 2” slot solved the problem. 
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OUTLET WALL 


The outlet wall of the model room was 
also investigated. The testers found that 
location of the outlet opening had little or 
no effect on the over-all air flow pattern 
through the room. If the air was directed 
upward at the window to form an upward 
flow across the room, it remained up until 
it approached the opposite wall before 
seeking an outlet. If the air was directed 
downward at the window, it continued 
downward across the room until it ap- 
proached the opposite wall before seeking 
an outlet. The testers concluded: 

> Dual outlets will not create dual air flow 
across the classroom. 

> Variations in the location of outlet open- 
ings have no effect at all on the direction 
of the air flowing into the windows and 
across the major part of the room. 

> Any directing effect on air flowing into 
and across the room must be accomplished 
at the window opening itself. 


AIR SPEEDS 

While investigating outlets in the opposite 
wall, the researchers measured air speed at 
They 


wanted to check the effect on air speed of 


various points across the room. 


varying the size of the outlet opening. 
Conclusion: the greater the area of outlet 
openings, the greater the rate of air flow 
through the room. 

Figures used in the tables (right) which 
summarize the test results are relative air 
speeds, that is, speeds inside the room are 
relative to that outside which is defined as 
100%. Most air speed readings were taken 
at an arbitrary height of 3’ above the floor, 
which was considered a good height for a 
person seated to realize any sensation of 
air movement. The testers were careful to 
attempt no definitions of comfort in terms 
of air speed. 





Testing equipment at Texas*Engineering Experi- 


ment Station is set up to measure velocity of air 


flou 


within schoolroom model. 
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Diagram above shows path of air flow downward 
through the casement window and out through a 
large outlet under the ceiling on the opposite wall. 


While testers thought dual outlets might spread 
the air flow or create dual paths, this diagram 
shows that splitting the outlet opening had neo 
effect on the path of air movement. 
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In this series of air speed tests, a window opening 


of 2'6” was constant. Size of the air outlet was 
varied from 2’ all the way up to 8’. The table below 
shows that air speed increases as the size of the 


outlet is increased: 


Air Speed (at various points) 
A B c D _ E 
100 62 39 12 87 
100 85 47 17 76 
100 110 61 25 69 
100 127 84 30 66 


A second series of air speed tests used an inlet wall 
containing continuous openings with 8'l” archi- 
With this inlet as a 
was varied from 2 to 8. 
The results, summarized in the table below, show 


tectural projected windows. 


constant, outlet size 


that this intake provides poor air movement. 


Air Speed 
A B c~ “D ~ 
100 13 20 18 96 
100 20 31 28 88 
100 25 32 34 70 
100 16 26 34 57 
This diagram shows how outlets might be dis- 


tributed in a typical schoolroom wall with one or 


two corridor doors, transoms, 


The table belou 


increases in ratio to the amount of outlet area. 


supplementary 


openings. shows how air speed 


% Ratio of % Relative 

Outlet Area Air Speed 

Sq. Ft. to Inlet Area at X y: 
21 27 30 
27 34 35 
42 53 53 
54 68 73 
66 84 84 
45 57 58 
24 30 38 
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DOUBLE LOADED VARIATIONS 


Double loaded corridors are, of course, 
most commonly used in one-story school 
buildings. The testers, therefore, paid 
special attention to the effect of corridor 
openings on the pattern of air flow through 
the classrooms on either side. They found 
that location of corridor openings deter- 
mines whether the room on the leeward 
side of the corridor will get the downward 
air movement necessary for good ventila- 
tion. High continuous corridor openings 
(common in most school buildings) mean 
that air through the leeward room will take 
an upward path, flowing straight across 
just under the ceiling. Staggering corridor 
openings, on the other hand, will direct 
air flow in a downward path through the 
leeward room (second diagram, right). 
This staggered placement is also a good 
solution for noise control. The testers also 
found that transom type vanes or louvres 
could be used effectively at the corridor 
opening to direct air flow down in the 
leeward room (last diagram). 


VENTILATION BELOW WINDOW 


Several schemes for ventilating the room by 
admitting air below the windows were in- 
vestigated. Where the window was fixed 
glass, the vents produced an air flow too 








A screened vent below a fixed glass vision strip was 
tested with the flap set at 45°. This opening pro- 
vided only a small air flow. 


small to be effective. Where the vents were 
combined with a window opening capable 
of directing air downward, the combination 
intake produced a good ventilating pattern. 
The flaps commonly used to protect open- 
ings of this kind were found to have no 
directing effect on the air flow and also, 


unless raised to a 90° angle, cut down air. 


MULTISTORY BUILDINGS 


Schoolroom models have also made it pos- 
sible to find out something about the effect 
of the building cube on the pattern of air 
flow. The Texas testers have been especially 
interested in this question. They could pre- 
dict, of course, that there is some point on 
the surface of a building where the ap- 
proaching wind separates, part of it becom- 
ing an updraft. The diagrams at left sug- 


gest that this point moves up with the height. 
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A louvered vent below the fixed glass vision strip 
provided a slightly better air flow with louvers set 
at 10°. But louver results proved inconsistent. 





Test of 2-story model showed that rooms on the 
top floor will have an upward air pattern, even 
though casement windows are used below the 


glass bloc k strip 





One-story school with double- 
loaded corridor was tested 
with continuous 4 high open- 
ings in corridor walls. This 
provided downward air flow 
in both rooms, but involves 


sound difficulties. 


Staggering corridor openings 
provided both rooms with air 
flow at level of occupancy. 
But if direction of the air 
source were reversed, one room 
would suffer. 


High continuous corridor 
openings cause poor air flow 
in leeward room. . Many 
schools have this type of 
venting. 


The addition of a flap at the 
corridor vent directs the air 
stream down in the leeward 


room, 





Best pattern of air movement was obtained when 
10° louvered vents were used as a supplement to 
open casement windows. Air speed was also high. 


\ 
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Test of a 3-story model suggests that only the top 





floor may suffer from diverted air path, but tests 
on even higher models would be necessary to verify 


this premise. 
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NEW INDUSTRIAL BUILDING TECHNIQUE .nccires the tight tect framework fy 


of the wartime Quonset to produce factories and warehouses in a hurry 


The fast building, low cost Quonset, which has al- 
ready made a big place for itself in building, has 
been redesigned for new advantages: wider spans 
and more headroom. Great Lakes Steel Corp. has 
clipped a third off the Quonset’s arched ribs, raised 
them as a domed roof on steel columns, and added 
straight side walls. This new system provides a 
clearance under struts of up to 18’ (high enough to 
take care of inside freight car unloading) and a 
dome height between struts of up to 28’. 


All this new room means that the war-born Quonset can 
be more widely used as warehouse and light manufacturing 
space. Boeing Aircraft Co. in Wichita, for example. has 
just finished four warehouses in this new “long span” 
system covering over 200,000 sq. ft. Nash-Kelvinator in 
Milwaukee has built a 60,000 sq. ft. warehouse which will 
release space in the plant, hitherto used for parts storage. 
for manufacture of aircraft engine parts (photo below). 

Boeing reports costs at around $1.40 a sq. ft., excluding 
floor and foundation. Man hours required to erect one 
14,200 sq. ft. building amounted to 1,700, or about 23 
working days for a crew of nine. 

Moreover, manufacturers in a hurry can count on prompt 
delivery of these prefabricated steel parts. Like the Quon- 
set, this new multiple arch system uses no critically short 


Vaulted construction of new arch-rib warehouse at Nash-Keltinator 
Corp. plant in Milwaukee contrasts sharply with saw-tooth roofs of old 


manufacturing buildings. 


hot-rolled structural steel. All its light-gauge parts are 
cold-formed. 

The new system is designed with bays 35’ 6” wide and 
40’ long. This provides 1,424 sq. ft. per bay compared with 
the 20’ x 20’ bay of the old Quonset. 

The straight side walls in these multiple arch buildings: 
permit doors to be installed without the special fitting be- 
tween ribs necessary in the 20° Quonset arch. For ware. 
houses, this easy adaptability to overhead rolling doors and 
other special door types is important. 

Like other Quonsets, the long-span system is made largely 
of nailable members. (Stran-Steel provides a nailing chan- 
nel by welding two or more specially formed steel parts 
back to back. The parts are convoluted so that nails driven 
into the channel are bent and held in place.) This means 
that, if necessary, the building’s enclosure can be handled 
by carpenters; iron workers are needed only for raising the 
structural members. This also means that any kind of ma- 
terial can be easily attached to the basic steel structure, and 
that the building can be economically insulated and finished 
for, say, manufacturing space. Side walls are generally 
finished with galvanized corrugated steel sheets. 

The structure is designed for a minimum building two 
bays wide (71’) by two bays long (80’). This minimum 
is easily expandable by adding modules of 35’ 6” in one 
direction and 40’ in the other for any desired dimensions. 
All parts are factory fabricated, prepunched for bolts and 
metal screws, packaged and shipped ready for erection. 
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Courtesy A. O. Smith Corp. 





Familiar arched :ribs of Quonset, clipped one 
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— g third in length, are put together on the ground 
in subassemblies 20’ long (above), then raised 
4 P g 
/ atop light steel structure with the aid of a crane 
/ 
; 7 - - — (below). Side walls including door openings 
} 4 of \ |] : , 
j ry XY are also framed on the ground in bay sizes, 
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Cross-section shows 35'-6" center-to-center spac- 


ing of columns. Clearance under struts is 18’. 


Roof arch provides an unobstructed dome 


height between struts of 28’, generally ample 


for such equipment as boilers and for mechani- 
cal stacking of warehoused items. (Column 
spacing in outside bays is slightly less than 
standard 35'-6".) 


Structural frame consists of columns, shop- 
welded trusses, struts and knee braces. Knee 
braces are required only in outside bays. 
Trusses are prefabricated of small lightweight 
pieces. Truss chords are made of high tensile 
steel (50,000 psi. minimum yield with working 
stress of 27,000 psi). 
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INDUSTRIAL BUILDING TECHNIQUE 








Corrugated steel side wall sheeting is nailed to framework. 
Knee bracing is required only at juncture of horizontal fram- 


ing members with outside walls—not at interior columns. 
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Workmen on portable scaffold secure 20’ arched rib roof 
subassemblies together after they have been positioned on 
the wali structure. Note light character of the completed 


framework, small size of the assembly crew. 


Sheets are edged with a rubber-base sealer to 
assure watertight laps and are applied from the 
bottom up like shingles by nailing them to the 
ribs. Seams which fall between ribs are stitched 
together with sheet metal screws. Matching 
sheets of corrugated translucent plastic rein- 


forced with glass fibers may be substituted for 





metal sheets as skylights. 





Arch ribs of roof are supported on the lower 





} chord of the truss to minimize difference be- 





tween clear height and dome height and to 





help cut down steel requirements. Upper chord 





/ ts left clear to support gutters u hich run be- 






tween ribs of adjoining vaults. 








Completed enclosure provides 18 clearance be- 









low struts, 28’ clearance below top of vault, 
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distant vision so vital for relaxing young minds. 

There are other advantages in Ceco Metal Win- 
dows—such as controlled ventilation—won’t rot or 
warp—cost less to install, clean and maintain. And 
because Ceco Windows are better engineered they 
fit better—last longer. That’s why we say—“When 
you use Ceco Windows you know you use the very 
best—you’re sure of savings, too.” 


CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
General Offices: 5601 W. 26th St., Chicago 50, Illinois 


Offices, warehouses and fabricating plants in principal cities 


makes the big difference 
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Steel Windows and Doors * Steel Joists and Roof Deck 
Steelforms * Reinforcing Steel * Metal Frame Screens 
Aluminum Storm Windows * Combination Windows 
and Doors * Metal Lath * Roofing Products 
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IS HOUSING INFLATIONARY? 


Not necessarily, says Home Building’s No. 1 Economist, not even with minimum down payments. In fact, this 


year too few homes would be more inflationary than too many 


By Miles L. Colean 


Is housebuilding inflationary? This is a loaded question and it cannot be answered w, 
less we first agree on the answer to another question: what is inflation? 

Our definition is this: Inflation is what happens when money loses its purchasing 
power. This may result when 1) the available supply of money increases faster than the 
obtainable quantity of goods and of services, or 2) the supply of goods and services 


declines in comparision with the money in circulation. 


What, now, about housebuilding? |; 

















Put America’s most beautiful flooring 
in that new apartment house... 





SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


A free box of 4''x 4"’ samples 
of Amtico Flooring in standard 
Ye"’ gauge and all 26 stock 
colors sent, with illustrated 
literature, on request. Dept. MB7. 


AMERICAN BILTRITE 


RUBBER GF COMPANY 
TRENTON 2, { r =—sNEW JERSEY over the place. 
\ 


Also makers of Famous Biltrite NURON Soles and Rubber Heels 


AFFILIATES ... BILTRITE RUBBER COMPANY, CHELSEA 50, MASS. « AMERICAN TILE & RUBBER CO., Effect of government policies 
TRENTON 2, N. J. * PANTHER-PANCO RUBBER CO., CHELSEA, MASS. » AMERICAN TILE & RUBBER CO. 
(CANADA) LTD., SHERBROOKE, QUEBEC * PANTHER RUBBER CO. LTD., SHERBROOKE, QUEBEC, CANADA This price rise should have corrected itsell 


it inflationary? Does it threaten to make 
money lose its purchasing power? 
Since houses are among the most necessary 
and most durable of goods—since, in other 
words, they represent real, long-tefm utility 
and a means of long-term investment—ther 
is nothing inherently mflationary in their pro 
duction (as there is in the production of war 
goods). In fact, so long as home building ' 
financed out of savings, home building cannot 
have any direct or prolonged inflationary 
pact, regardless of whose savings are used, re 
gardless of how big the down payment or how 


hig the mortgage. 


There are no other kinds of goods abou 
which this may so confidently be said. And 
yet. we are often told that home building was 
one of the most inflationary features of the 
postwar period. 


Let’s look at the record 


During the war housebuilding was sharply 
curtailed at the very time when the number 
people with the money to buy houses was 
greatly increased. This created one of the com 
ditions for inflation—an excess of money it 
relation to the supply of goods. The result was 
immediate. The price of existing houses sky 
rocketed as purchasers well supplied with 


money pressed into a market undersupplied 


# 
YG Sih) re ee 
Se. } "VAMOO ith house 


The same inflation continued after the wat 


RUBBER FLOORING when we began to build again. People rushelj 


to buy the new houses much faster than evel 
the materials to produce them could be made 
Home prices, already high because of the it 
flation in the price of existing houses, rose al 





by slowing down buying until supply coull 
(Continued on page 166) 
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For every new commercial building, there are 30 
others that need electrical modernization. Why? 
New, room air-conditioning units, lighting sys- 
tems, business machines, medical equipment put 
unforeseen loads on electrical distribution systems. 

Westinghouse Circuit Breaker Panelboards as- 
sure maximum protection against dangerous over- 
loads and outages, against costly, embarrassing 
service interruptions—and your building is safer. 
Proved Westinghouse Circuit Breakers eliminate 
the possibility of dangerous over-fusing. Cut 
maintenance expense, too—in restoring power, 
when trouble has been removed from the line, 
there is nothing to replace. 

You can save up to 25% in installation time and 
cut job costs through such features as built-in 
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EXPANDING 
POWER REQUIREMENTS 


demand modern circuit breaker panelboard protection 






neutral bar extension on distribution boards, 
sequence phasing and circuit identification on 
lighting boards. 

Westinghouse Panelboards provide maximum 
adaptability for future unpredictable load demands. 
Change-overs are rapid, economical. 

When you modernize or build, Westinghouse 
Panelboard specification assures quality —Be Sure! 

Ask for our new booklet “Panelboard Planning”. 
Write Westinghouse Electric Corporation, P. O. 
Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. J-93465 


PANELBOARDS 
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Arraflor Vinyl Plastic Asbestos Tile is actually buffed and 
beautified by heavy foot-traffic. B. F. Goodrich Arraflor needs 
no waxing; it is maintained with just an occasional washing 
and dry buffing. Moreover, it is super-resistant to greases, oils 
and fats. Its extreme durability enables it to stand up under 


constant traffic year after year. 


Arraflor, backed by famous B. F. Goodrich research, is glossy 
in appearance, yet gives safe, “anti-skid grip” to busy feet. It 
offers your clients the long-sought combination of rich beauty, 


durability and safety. 


Investigate the many benefits that Arraflor and other B. F. 
Goodrich Flooring Products offer. See Sweet’s Catalog or 
write today to Dept. M1, B. F. Goodrich Co., Flooring 


Division, Watertown 72, Massachusetts. 


RUBBER TILE - ASPHALT TILE + VINYL PLASTIC TILE - RUBBER COVE BASE - ACCESSORIES 
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get into balance; but this natural correction 
was prevented by various postwar government 
actions and policies which increased the swol. | 
len supply of money even further and made it 
still easier for people to use it. These actions 
included : 

1. making it possible and profitable for in. 
surance companies and other lending institu. 


tions to get funds for mortgage lending by 















selling their U. S. government bonds to the 
commercial and Federal Reserve Banks where, 
by the processes of central banking, they be. 
came new money: 

2. keeping interest rates low, thus encour 
aging people to borrow heavily the money 


that did not represent actual savings; 


3. lowering down payments on FHA and 
veterans’ loans so as greatly to increase the 
number of people who could bid for the excess 


money that was available for mortgage loans, 


Why prices went up 


Even though home building increased 
ten times its wartime low, it could not keep up 
with the demand suggested by these policies, 
so prices moved steadily upward. 

But it was not housebuilding or housebuild 
ers that caused the almost continuous price 
rise. It was the combination of a war-created 
shortage of houses with the government’s reck 
lessly easy money policy that did it. House 
builders did all they could to correct the situa- 
tion: they broke building record after build! 
ing record to meet the souped-up demand. If 
they had not done so, the price rise in houses 
would have been even greater than it was, s0 
long as demand remained high and the reckless 


money policy was followed. 


What happened in 1951 


With a brave show of spirit, the Federal Re 
serve Board in March of 1951 finally changed 
its bond buying policy, so that temporarily at 
least the money-making process was slowed 
down. The froth was taken off the market, 
and house buying was restored to its true char- 
acter of savings investment. 

As long as the new FRB policy can be main- 
tained, lending institutions will have to rely 
primarily on the funds that come to them in 
the form of savings, and the volume of their 
loans can be increased only as rapidly as new 
savings come in. The rate of expansion obvi- 
ously cannot be as rapid as that made possible 
by the artificial methods of making money, but 
once the shock of the change is over, the rate 
probably would prove satisfactory. And there 
would be no resulting inflation. 


(Continued on page 172) 
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architects are utilizing Hittsburgh (lass 


in heavy construction 


CONTRIBUTING to the over-all distinctive appearance of the new 


Drayton Arms Apartments in Savannah, Georgia, is the ample use 
f Pittsburgh Products. Windows are glazed with Solex Heat Ab- 
sorbing Plate Glass—''the best glass under the sun’’—to keep 


rooms ten to twenty degrees cooler. The soft greenish coloring of 


Solex, while almost unnoticeable when looking through the glass 


from inside, acts as a wonderful guard against eyestrain from glare 


oO 


De Luxe and Premier Metal help to create an open-vision 


f bright sunlight. Pittsburgh Doorways, Polished Plate Glass, Pittco 


| bby 


and Pittsburgh Mirrors are used in every room, Architects: Cletus 


P 


W. and W. P. Bergen, Savannah, Ga 





ALL EXTERIOR GLAZING at the new John Wanamaker 
department store at Wilmington, Del., with the excep- 
tion of the display windows, utilizes Twindow, Pitts- 
burgh's window with built-in insulation. Additionally 
2700 sq. ft. of Pittsburgh Polished Plate Glass, ninety 
Herculite Doors and 1/4” Pittsburgh Copper-Back 
Mirrors are effectively used in this most appealing struc- 
ture. Architects: Massena & du Pont, Wilmington, Del 


Design it better with 








THIS STAIRWAY of a remodeled office building in Charlotte, 
N. C., shows the application of 1/4” Herculite Polished Plate 
Glass on the stair rails. The first floor of this building features 
large expanses of Pittsburgh Plate Glass. The second floor, 
which overhangs the first, is glazed with Solex Heat Absorb- 
ing Plate Glass. Other glass products used here include Her- 
culite Doors, Pittco Premier Store Front Metal, Pittsburgh 
Mirrors in the washrooms. Architects: A. G. Odell, Jr. & 
Associates, Charlotte, N. C 


TWINDOW® permits designing large window areas, without 
sacrificing heating or air-conditioning efficiency. That means 
abundant daylighting, with interior comfort. Twindow, as 
shown in the cutaway section here, consists of two panes of 

' Pittsburgh Polished Plate Glass, with 
i) = a sealed-in air space between. The 
| stainless steel frame makes handling 
easy and safe, saves installation 


time on the job 











Htlsburgh (Glass 


Your Sweet's Catalog File contains detailed information on Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company products. 


PAINTS - GLASS + CHEMICALS - BRUSHES - PLASTICS 


reraekUR GOH Pa. As 
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QUITE FOR OFFICES 


+--Qives privacy and 
increased efficiency 
































AUNT FOR BUSINESSES 


... adds profitable facilities 
in same floor area 


SUIT BFOR INSTITUTIONS 
| 





«-- brings economical flexibility 
of space 











WHEN YOU NEED FOLDING DOORS, SPECIFY FOLDOOR 


The smaitert thing inv doors! 


FOLDOOR installing distributors are located in most principal cities. 
Contact the one nearest you... inspect his recent installations... 
see for yourself what a decorative, practical and economical space- 
saver FOLDOOR is. Sizes and colors to fit every need. 


Full details and illustrations of installations shown in Sweet’s 


Architectural Catalog. Copy on request. 


> 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO., INC. 
1545 Van Buren Street, Indianapolis 7, Indiana 





Reese ce HOLCOMB & HOKE 


Always identify FOLDOOR by this 
exclusive, attractive cornice top. 
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IS HOUSING INFLATIONARY? 


Se 


But how will things work out in 1952? 


Our present difficulty is that we are again 
in a war and are getting ready for a still bigger 
one. Consequently, it is again necessary to 
pay billions of dollars for goods that have no 
economic value in the ordinary sense. So far 
these war eoods have pretty well been paid 
for by taxation, but the outlook is that. before 
1952 is out. taxes will not be enough. Then 
the government will have to go out and borrow 

issuing new bonds that will come into direet 
competition for savings with houses and all 


the other things that people want to buy or to 


invest in. The big question will then be: Will Wy 


the savings be enough to go around? Unless 
government spending is reduced, they almost 
certainly will not. So the government may be 
faced with the old dilemma of either making 7 
more money by an expansion of bank credit 
or else restricting the buving of normal goods, 

Neither alternative is good. If the bonds 
are taken up by the banking system (instead 
of by individuals and savings institutions), an 
immediate inflationary impact will be felt. If 
goods are restricted. the influence on prices 
will be the same. And if the two are used to- 
gether as they were during World War ITI. the 
lid will be off. 


Priority for housebuilding 


Another curtailment of private housebuild- 
ing can be seriously inflationary. Demand for 
houses is still strong—so strong that despite 
credit controls, material controls, and general 
confusion, the market has absorbed 1,000,000 
new homes in 1951 on top of 1.4 million in 
1950. The number of families is still increas- 
ing, and full employment makes new families 7 
seek houses sooner and older couples hold on 
to them longer. We are still far short of being 
replaced. The amount of deteriorated housing 
accumulate ! during depression and war. 

Any severe restriction now, therefore, will 
breed trouble for both the present and the 
future. 

Yet it is just such action that bemused 
prophets are now vigorously urging. Mr. Erie 
Johnston, the erstwhile economic § stabilizer, 
has demanded that housebuilding be cut to a 
limit of 450.000 to 500,000 new units during 
1952 as an “anti-inflationary” measure. The 
effect would obviously be just the opposite. 
It would be about the most unstabilizing move 
that an economic stabilizer might dream of 
making. 

For the present, it would mean the bidding 
up of prices and rents of existing houses, with 
the attendant evils of rent control and danger 


(Continued on page 178) 
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118 MILES...255 MILLION DOLLARS 


Running from Delaware to the approaches of Manhattan, the 
118 mile New Jersey Turnpike was constructed at an estimated 
cost of 255 million dollars. It boasts six lanes and forty-three 
service buildings, all exclusively equipped with YALE hard- 
ware. The entire system is Grand Master-keyed! 














Architects: Associate Architects: 

Fellheimer & Wagner Frank Grad & Son 

New York, N. Y. Newark, New Jersey 

Contractors: Hardware Supplier: 

A. A. LaFountaine & New Jersey Hardware 
George Arace Company 

Hackensack, New Jersey Newark, New Jersey 


Base Map Copyright by Rand McNally & Company, Chicago R.L. 5152. 
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YALE knobs and roses, =D35 and G222 





A knob within a knob, the #D35 has a bronze 
finish spun over an inner shell of steel. Result 
—beauty with strength and resistance to in- 
dentation. The perfect companion, rose #G222 
is finished in bronze as well. 









YALE Compact door 
closers—series 90 


Available in many 
sizes‘and models, 
these famous YALE 
door closers work 
quickly, quietly and 
firmly. Smart-look- 
ing, they combine 
low installation 
costs with minimum 
upkeep. 
















YALE Builder's 
locks +8656 


With self-lubricat- 
ing latchbolt and 
armored front, this 
Builder's lock offers 
extra years of serv- 
ice and top security. 
Bronze fronts. 





YALE is a registered trademark 
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“Buffalo” Limit-Load Fan, most rec- 
ommended for large ventilation jobs. 








ANOTHER FAMOUS 
BUILDING 
DEPENDING ON 


9 


AIR 


CONDITIONING 
EQUIPMENT 


Best & Co. 

Architect— 
SHREVE, LAMB & 
HARMON, NYC 


Heating, Ventilating & 
Air Conditioning— 


Engineer: 

EDWARD E. ASHLEY, 
NYC 

Contractor: 

ALVORD & SWIFT, 
NYC 


A FINE EXAMPLE of modern commercial America is the outstanding 
5th Avenue, New York, store of Best & Co., world-famous apparel store. 


The forward-looking management of this store overlooked no detail in 
planning for the comfort of customers and employees. Small wonder “Buffalo” 
Fans and Air Conditioning Units were chosen—their reputation for long life, 
dependable and economical service has been proven for many years. 


And comfort is just ONE of the important jobs being done by “Buffalo” 
Air Equipment! Its value in defense, for instance, was established in many 
ways during World War II. Let us show you how many of your problems can 
be solved or controlled by “Buffalo” Air Equipment! 


“Buffalo” 
Type “H” 
Humidi- 

fier near- : 
ing com- 
pletion. 

Note stur- 

dy galvan- 
ized steel 
casing. 





Write for Bulletin 3737. 
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New “Buffalo” VPC Cabi- 

net, a complete, central air 

at conditioning unit. Note 
Pris 8, $ compact filter section. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY , 


142 MORTIMER ST. BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont., Sales Representatives in all Principal Cities 


INDUCED DRAFT EXHAUSTING 
PRESSURE BLOWING 


VENTILATING AIR WASHING AIR TEMPERING 


HEATING 


FORCED DRAFT OOLINCG 











IS HOUSING INFLATIONARY? 





of further corruption of the credit system. It 
would cause the disruption of efficient build. 
ing organizations, with the loss of capacity 
later to overtake the shortage. 

For the future, it could produce again the 
impatient clamor for houses which followed 
World War II and made it politically difficult 


to restore sound financing methods. 


What to do 


Every effort should be made to prevent a 
repetition of the policies which forced con- 
struction costs up to more than twice their 
pre-World War II levels. That experience in- 
dicates that the first objective should be to 
control the monetary system—rather than try- 
ing first to control everything else. 

The resort to bank financing of a federal 
deficit should be a very last resort. The way 
to avoid this is to keep the deficits to a mini- 
mum by reducing waste in military expendi- 
tures and by imposing a Spartan frugality on 
other government spending, and then to fi- 
nance what must be borrowed directly from 
savings rather than from the banking system. 

Saving. of course, should be encouraged, 
and home buying should be recognized as such 
an important form of saving that it could play 
an important part in economic stabilization. 
Money invested in houses is not available for 
spending on more volatile commodities. Con- 
sequently, the stabilizers might well consider 
giving housebuilding a priority next to de- 
fense itself, encouraging as large a volume of 
new housebuilding as may be financed out of 
savings (including. of course, the savings of 
lenders) and limited otherwise only by the 
amount of materials that can be made avail- 


able. 


Inflation vs. invasion 


The requirements of national security 
plainly must come before everything else. But 
it is also well to bear in mind, as the insati- 
ability of the military appetite is more and 
more demonstrated, that national security 
means more than arms alone. Since there can 
be no such thing as absolute security, the sev- 
eral dangers to it and the several means of 
achieving it must be weighed together. Infla- 
tion can be as serious a threat—and is perhaps 
a more present threat—than invasion. . Both 
must be guarded against, not one to the ex- 
clusion of the other. 

One important way to guard against infla- 
tion is to put real savings into housebuilding. 
And considering all the risks ahead, we may 
well begin to ask, not is housing inflation- 
ary? but can we afford to run the risk of 


inflation by unduly restraining housing? 
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LOGIC...AND THE BEAUTY OF... 
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No matter what is to be housed behind the facade— 
factory, office, school or hospital—if it’s modern, it’s a 
Daylight Wall. And if it’s a Daylight Wall, people like it. 

The new philosophy of building is to protect—not 
imprison. A Daylight Wall is clear, flat glass from wall 
to wall and sill to ceiling. In many instances—from 
floor to ceiling. 


Clear, flat glass, because people like lots of 
daylight and clear glass transmits more light than 
glass in any other form. . 

Wall to wall, because this is economical, light- 
weight protection, especially economical for curtain- 
ing a multistory building... 

All the way to the ceiling, because any non- 
transparent material above the window presents a 
barrier to vision and so sets up psychological limits 
to the room size; whereas, clear glass does not 
obscure vision but permits the lines of the ceiling to 
go on, apparently into the sky. Thus the feeling of 
bigness and freedom from the outdoors is linked 
with the room space. 











DANY DC ET WANG bs 
THAT DON’T OBSCURE VISION 


THERMOPIANE @© PLATE GLASS e WINDOW GLASS 
Other L-O-F Glass Products: Vitrolite Safety Glass £-Z-Eye Safety Plate Tuf-flex Plate & Doors Fiber-Glass 





Daylight Walls have now proved themselves in all 
orientations, in all types of buildings and in all regions 
of the country. They are economical—judged by first 
cost, by installation cost and by low maintenance cost. 
When made of Thermopane* insulating glass, they in- 
crease the efficiency of air-conditioning and heating 
systems. But they also provide ventilating units close to 
the ceiling, when desired, for air circulation. Heat Ab- 
sorbing plate glass is available to serve special needs. 

So consider the value of view, a sense of spacious- 
ness, lots of daylight and economy—these are the rea- 
sons why the Daylight Wall has become the facade of 
modern living in all its aspects. 





FOR WINDOW INSULATION 


Thermopane* insulating glass is 
widely and successfully used. Thermo- 
pane with Y2"’ of dry air hermetically 
sealed between two panes has twice 
the insulating value of single glass. 
This minimizes chilliness, drafts and 
heat loss at windows. Thermopane cuts 
air-conditioning costs by reducing the 
amount of heat entering during sum- 
mer. Write for Thermopone literature. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, 
4212 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, O. 








Two Panes of Gloss 





Blanket of dry air 
insulates window 








Bondermetic (metal- 
to-glass) Seal * keeps 
oir dry and clean 












a 


SCHOOL, Edgebrook Elementary School, McHenry, 
Ill, Architect — Raymond A. Orput, Rockford, Ill. 
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No other doors offer 
all these advantages 





Overhead crane rails, extending 
only an inch or two from face of 
door, can’t interfere with door ac- 
tion. All overhead space is available 
for hoist, crane and conveyor equip- 
ment. 


All floor space around Kinnear 
Rolling Doors is fully usable at all 
times. 


No sacrifice of space on narrow 
loading platforms with Kinnear 
Rolling Doors. They need no room 
inside or outside the building for 
opening and closing action. 


Windows can be placed right next to 
Kinnear Rolling Doors... they are 
never blocked off when the doors 
are operated, 


Supports or other superstructure 
can be placed close to sides, front 
and top of Kinnear Rolling Doors 
—inside or outside the building. 


Light from overhead fixtures is 
never blocked off by Kinnear Roll- 
ing Doors, they coil compactly 
above the opening. 


Wind can’t blow Kinnear Doors 
back and forth, or damage them, 
Edges are anchored in steel tracks 
from floor to ceiling! 


Kinnear Rolling Doors open 
straight upward, coiling completely 
out of the way of traffic, safe from 
damage. 


The opening is cleared from jamb 
to jamb and floor to lintel. No pro- 
jecting edges or parts to obstruct 
opening. 











SS 1 + | 
@ ert 
(3) YR L 


10. A continuous curtain of strong in- 
terlocking steel slats gives you extra 
protection against fire, theft, intru- 
sion, wind, weather and accidental 
damage. 

11, Kinnear smooth, upward action is 
ideal for time-saving motor opera- 
tion, with convenient remote con- 
trol. Rugged Kinnear motor opera- 
tors do the trick. 

12. Kinnear’s interlocking steel slat cur- 
tain is not only more rugged. and 
longer lasting, but permits any 
number of slats to be individually 
replaced if accidentally damaged. 
Lower maintenance costs! 

You get many other advantages in addition 

to those highlighted above in Kinnear 

Rolling Doors. They are built any size, 

with motor or manual operation. Easily in- 

stalled in old or new buildings. Write for 
complete information or recommendations 


THE KINNEAR MANUFACTURING CO. 


Factories 1640-60 Fields Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, California 
Offices and Agents in All Principal Cities 





Saving Ways in Doorways 


Kinnear Rolling Doors 
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LOBBY OF LIGHT 


—___—__——_——- sy, 


(Continued from page 120) 


Any number of units may be added to the 
basic, four-lamp unit. The Webb & Knapp 
lobby contains 480 of them arranged in banks 
to produce 48 operating electrical units. Each 
of the 48 may be operated independently of 
the others and the results viewed “backstage” 
on a miniature viewing panel divided into 48 
squares. 

In Webb & Knapp’s huge arrangement, the 
two master controllers are aided by a photo- 
electric cell which automatically increases or 


(Continued on page 186) 





Control sequence of lighted ceiling—starting at top: 


1) Two master control units where color sequences 
and patterns are present. 2) Reactors, junction of 
control circuit with main power circuit. 3) Color 
contrast panel where harmonizing colors are de- 
termined. 4) Miniature viewing panel reproduces 
color patterns being shown on the ceiling. 5) Section 


of lobby’s 1,200 sq. ft. ceiling of light. 
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CALIFORNIA 


WSILINITE” 22.2 eeeeeeeeeee Armor Laboratories, Inc., Glendale 3 

“KEMIKO WATERPROOFING”. Rohloff & Company, Hollywood 29 

“HYDRO-TITE”.. 000 e ee eeeee The Nanscot Company, San Carlos 

FLORIDA 

“SUPER SEC NO. 5 CLEAR WATERPROOFING”............+- 

emaepeeeooes «+++. See Manufacturing Company, Miomi 37 

“NORCOTE NO. 140 SILICONE MASONRY SEALER”.......... 

PPPTyTTITTT TL, The Norcote Company, St. Petersburg 

“GARDNER OF FLORIDA SILICONE RESIN”. ..........-2+005 

Biguéecencececs Gardner Asphalt Products Company, Tampa 5 

“TRU-SEAL"...... Harris Standard Paint Company, Inc., Tampa 1 

KANSAS 

“SILICONEIZED”. . The Kansas Paint & Color Company, Wichita 2 
KENTUCKY 

“PORTER PERFECT NO. 7553 WATER REPELLENT”........... 

I EPOTTTI TI Porter Paint Company, Inc., Lovisville 1 
LOUISIANA 

“SILITITE” ... American Waterproofing Company, New Orleans 16 

ETI ETE 

becece Silicone Waterproofing Co. of La., Inc., New Orleans 12 
MARYLAND 


“SILICONE MOISTURE REPELLENT”..........0seeeeeecceeee 
spcbececcees General Waterproofing Company, Baltimore 18 


“CLEAR-COAT”........+ American Sta-Dri Company, Brentwood 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Pr rrr TT errr Tr TT rrTrT TT Trt TTT. 
saeseece Dewey and Almy Chemical Company, Cambridge 40 


Superdurable silicone water repellents for 
above-grade masonry are now 
readily available from 
these manufacturers 









available 


SILICONES 







or from their 
distributors. Phone 
or write to any of them 
for more information. 


now readily 


MICHIGAN 


“SUPER-POR-SEAL WITH SILICONE”....... Truscon Laboratories 
Division of Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc., Detroit 11 


"ERE cc ccccececes Garthol Chemical Company, Lansing 
DS «st+esenens Taylor- Williams Laboratories, inc., Stanton 
MISSOURI 
“DRI-ZONE NO. 88"....... Dri-Zone Corporation, Kansas City 1 


"Ee Cee. OF GET acoctnadchexedecewsseadssusbans 
Sek eowe sk ed Ranetite Manufacturing Company, Inc., St. Lovis 4 


NEW JERSEY 
“SIKA TRANSPARENT”....... Sika Chemical Corporation, Passaic 
NEW YORK 
“X-PANDOSEAL”....... X-Pando Corporation, Long Island City 1 
“SILAKOTE".. Weotherguard Products Corporation, New York 55 
OHIO 
“RAINKOTE WATER REPELLENT” 2. ccccccccccccccccccccoes ° 
Seco Qereces The Harrison Paint & Varnish Company, Canton 1 
NE is arth es ahasriactereaitacsicd Weather Seal Company, Cincinnati 3 


“HALCO INVISIBLE MASONRY WATERPROOFING”........... 
nau eeae The Hallemite Manufacturing Company, Cleveland 13 


"EPaee GRICGNE WATER GI oh occcccicecscccccces 
Didiwsstchdwscsnsedeneten Speco, Incorporated, Cleveland 9 


PEE  otaceeacccsed Surety Products Company, Cleveland 2 


“CONTINENTAL S. F. TRANSPARENT MASONRY COATING”... 
BS seueccceaevesoos The Continental Products Company, Euclid 


TL + ¢cssesees Surface Protection Company, South Euclid 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PE c0vatbacinsecesa Flexrock Company, Philadelphia 4 


TRO GAED WATER GPG oc.002006000seunnssanses 
bbWeS Ueoeceedunenes Fort Pitt Chemicol Company, Pittsburgh 


TENNESSEE 


“WARREN'S SILICONE WATERPROOFING COMPOUND E-318A” 
CbSbeocentereneee Warren Paint & Color Company, Nashville 


VIRGINIA 
“OLD DOMINION WALL-SEAL”.Perrow Chemical Company, Hurt 


WASHINGTON 
“CLEAR N S SEAL”..... National Paint Company, Inc., Seattle 8 


WISCONSIN 
"AQUA-PEL”.........Rodgers Laboratories, Inc., Milwavkee 15 
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LOBBY OF LIGHT 


reduces brilliancy (by varying the amount of 
white mixed with the colors) according to 
changing daylight conditions. 

To diffuse the lights and produce a well 
mixed color, a ceiling of hexagonal plastic 
sections was used. Called-a hexcrate, it pro- 
vides the screen through which the continuing 


drama of light is played. 


Behind the facade 

The lobby of light is the finishing touch on 
the renovation of a block-sized pair of build- 
ings erected at minimum cost in 1922-23 to 
house furniture showrooms. When a builders’ 
strike delayed opening a nearby buildings in 
the 1920's, the owners opportunistically con- 
verted the 383-385 Madison Ave. building into 
office space. During that booming decade, the 
buildings earned many times their precon- 
struction budget, but when the depression hit 
and millions of square feet of office space were 
brought on the market, the buildings were 
among the first to suffer. One of them went 
broke and was taken back by the New York 
Central Railroad whose tracks run underneath. 
Then Webb & Knapp bought the buildings at 
a bargain price. 

When Zeckendorf joined Webb & Knapp, he 
had an inspiration that air conditioning and 
high-brightness artificial light would soon 
change the economics of office rentals. In ad- 
dition, he had become convinced that big cor- 
porations can operate their offices more effi- 
ciently on big, square floors rather than on 
long floors stretched out to keep all offices 
close to windows. Square floors, he argued, re- 
duce distances from office to office and provide 
large open spaces where clerical workers can 
be more easily supervised. Furthermore, the 
Webb & Knapp buildings on Madison Ave. 
had the big, square, compact floors and could 
have the lighting and air conditioning neces- 
sary to convert the dark, gloomy areas into 


highly desirable space. 


Back in competition 

Over the past six years, Zeckendorf has been 
backing his ideas with a renovation program 
which cost more than the original structures. 
Exterior sand blasting, interior redesigning, re- 
decorating and rewiring (for a.c.), plus com- 
plete air conditioning now are nearly finished. 
The renovation has put the former loft build- 
ings into direct competition with not only the 
best prewar offices but the best postwar build- 


ings as well. 








To Subscribers 





When you move, please 
tell us at the earliest possi- 
ble moment so that you 


may continue to receive 
copies of ARCHITEC. 
TURAL FORUM without 


delay. 


To expedite the change 
of address, send the old 


address as well as the new. 


THE MAGAZINE OF BUILDING 


architectural forum 


edition 


3940 N. Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 11, Illinois 
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AGAIN /7-s 
JOHNSON 


AUTOMATIC 


CONTROL 


ANOTHER 





ESSENTIAL 


INDUSTRY CALLS 


for dependable, precise regulation of 


HEATING, COOLING AND 








*... involving the world’s largest and most 
intricate air conditioning project.” 


Over all, constantly on duty, are the super-human “brains” 
of another Johnson System of automatic temperature and 
humidity control. Like all Johnson Systems, the installation 
at Upjohn’s was designed especially to solve the precise 
requirements of the industry which it serves. Such flexibility 
assures just the right results, regardless of the unusual 
applications which are encountered. 

In the thoroughly modern Upjohn plant, the adaptability 
of Johnson equipment is demonstrated conclusively. There 
are 126 separate year-round air conditioning systems, with 
central heating and cooling coils, and at each the tempera- 
ture of the air delivered to eight or more branch reheaters is 
controlled by Johnson instruments commanding Johnson 
valves and dampers. The characteristic Johnson “Master- 
Submaster”’ principle is employed in controlling Johnson 
valves on the reheaters. Submaster room thermostats for 
each area are reset, in accordance with outdoor temperature, 
to maintain exactly the required condition. 

In addition to the comprehensive air conditioning equip- 


JOHNSON 


MANUFACTURE + APPLICATION * INSTALLATION 


, Gute Witth 


: . f f, ‘ 
tr Conditionneg 


MOISTURE CONTENT 


The Kalamazoo, Michigan, Plant of the Upjohn Company 
The Austin Company, engineers and contractors, Chicago, Ill. 


ment, 10 heating systems for smaller areas, 27 sets of con- 
vertors and 108 exhaust systems also are Johnson-con- 
trolled. In the truss spaces, 52 unit heaters are operated by 
Johnson thermostats and dampers, to prevent roof losses. 
Various special-purpose systems, for snow melting, office 
heating, hot water circulation in the warehouse, produce 
proper temperatures at the command of Johnson controllers 
which operate Johnson valves and dampers. 


“Comfort” air, “process” air and critical humidity re-* 
quirements present varied problems at the Upjohn plant. The 
proper solution of those problems 
is a part of the Johnson planned- 
for-the-purpose, installed-for-the- 
purpose policy. Whatever your prob- 
lem may be, ask a Johnson engi- 





neer from a nearby branch office. 
JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. Direct 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities. i : 


Johnson T-800-A 
Capillary Thermostat 


f 
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CONTROL 
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For lobbies and other public areas where floors Sas . aS a 
bi ; ld bil Shriners Hospital for Crippled Children 
must combine beauty and exceptional durabil- he 

‘ I Salt Lake City, Utah 
ity, Armstrong’s Linotile® is an excellent choice. Scaie und Benches, Ancien 


The tough composition and extra smooth sur- 


face of this resilient flooring resist the penetra- A R M ~ i 5 R ( ) N (. : S LI N ( ) T | F E 


tion of dirt. Even under the heaviest traffic, 
Linotile can be maintained at a minimum cost. ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY + LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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NEW SKYSCRAPER 


(Continued from page 125) 





Absorptive air conditioning system 


Air conditioning of Manhattan’s new Sinclair 
Oil Building is noteworthy on two counts: 1) 
It is the biggest system of its kind in existence, 
and 2) Its design permits the most flexible opera- 
tion possible today. 

Decision to make a roof installation of direct 
absorption type air conditioning units was moti- 
vated by complicated basement conditions and 





























Estimating is Accurate! Profitable! 
with the new Remington Rand PRINTING Calculator 





Yes, and your other figurework too— —_—you can get the right answers faster— 
everything from figuring payrolls to increase efficiency—with the Printing 
computing cubic content—goes faster _ Calculator. 


and smoother with the Printing Calcu- 


lator. You get short-cut multiplication, Memingtorn. band 


automatic division, lightning-fast addi- goon 2412, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


tion and subtraction. Please send me Free booklet for Contractors 
And the printed proof of figure accu- and Builders. 


racy is on the tape —this eliminates ° 

















checking and re-checking—saves you ° Name e 
both time and money. Send today for  ¢ Sem™Ps"Y— ae 

your FREE copy of “A Blueprint for Fig-  $ Address 

ure-Fact Efficiency.” It explains how =‘ § City se 
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sets record in size and flexibility 


economic considerations with regard to pumping 
costs. 

What normally would be the basement was to 
be used for stores on the underground concourse 
connecting the building with Rockefeller Center, 
Normal sub-basement space was needed for 
services, which would have meant deeper excava- 
tion to place air conditioning equipment below 


the ground floor. Thus, 1.763 cu. yd. of excava.* 


ting of solid Manhattan rock were eliminated (at 
an approximate saving of $12,000). 

By placing these units on the roof no statie 
head pressure is lost in the chilled water circuit, 
Proximity to the cooling tower also materially 
reduced friction drop in condensing circuit pres 
sure. As a result, the decision for roof installa- 
tion was made. 


Four of the direct absorption type units were 
installed in parallel on the 27th floor. Though 
the installation cost of these refrigeration units 
ran 5 to 10% higher than that of other systems, 
the fact that piping to cooling tower was kept at 
a minimum and excavation for housing the units 
was eliminated more than offset this expenditure, 


Two condensing water pumps (with a third on 
a stand-by basis) supply cooling water to the 
four refrigeration units which are the largest 
such machines commercially available: rated at 
350 tons at 45° F. Steam at 60 psi is the source 
of energy. 

Chilled water goes to 1) four high-pressure 
central station units which serve a typical high- 
pressure window unit system, 2) interchanger 
or mixing valve assembly for secondary coils in 
the window unit system and 3) low pressure 
central station units on each floor which serve 
interior zones from the second floor through the 
tenth, plus two additional low pressure central 
stations serving the relatively small interior zones 
in the tower. 

The entire system provides for winter heating 
and summer cooling through the same central 
stations and window units. In line with the most 
advanced engineering practice, room to room 
control is available and one room can be heated 
while a room on the opposite side of the same 
floor can be cooled as the sun load shifts. 

This is accomplished by varying the operation 
of the secondary (chilled or hot water) coil in 
the window unit system and the primary air 
source. One can produce heat while the other 
continues to cool and the resulting mixture is 
controlled by the room thermostat. 

Water to water heat exchange is used for the 
window units up to the tenth floor. Reason: The 
static head pressure in the window unit circuit 
resulting from the 27-story height of the building 
is in excess of the window units’ design specifica- 
tions. 

Room thermostats (controlled by the occupant) 
are arranged to provide maximum flexibility in 
any future redisposition of the wall partitions. 
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Ascension Lutheran School. Architect: 
Kenneth E. Wischmeyer (formerly Wisch- 
meyer & Lorenz), St. Louis. Contractor: 


Wood used for subflooring and vital structural members of Ascension Lutheran 


George Moeller Construction Company, School, St. Louis, has years of added endurance because it is pressure-treated 

St. Louis. Wood Treater: Associated with Monsanto Penta. This means important economies in the future because 
4 Ir peceriverse . fe >? . . . . . 

Wood Preservers, St. Louis. Lumber: the lumber is in hard-to-get-to places which would make repairs expensive. 


Hill-Behan Lumber Company, St. Louis. : fj : ; 
Penta preservative protects against termites and other wood-boring 


insects. It prevents decay due to fungi. 

Penta is a stable chemical with uniform effectiveness. It does not leach. It 
holds its preserving power even when subjected to rain and ground water. 
Wood treated with properly formulated penta can be painted. 


Penta is named in more than 50 government specifications for durable 
wood applications ranging from tent pins to freight cars. We will mail you a 
list of these specifications if you will ask for it. 


Penta gives wood endurance that makes it practical to use in place of 
hard-to-get steel in many applications. Contact the nearest Monsanto Sales 
Office or write for information on the use of penta and for names of firms who 
can custom-treat wood or supply penta-preserved lumber. MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Organic Chemicals Division, 1752-A South 

Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Birmingham, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Portland, Ore., San Francisco, 


MONSANTO Seattle. In Canada, Monsanto Canada Limited, Montreal. 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 





SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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REVIEWS 








TOWARDS AN ORGANIC ARCHITECTURE py 


Bruno Zevi. Faber & Faber, Ltd., London. 173 pp. 
534 x 9”. 25s. 


In the current “Battle of the Styles” within 
modern architecture, some critics have drawn the 
line sharply between “organic” (or informal) 
and “inorganic” (or geometric) architecture. 
Bruno Zevi is one of these, and as an ardent 
partisan of Wright and, thus, of “organic archi- 











MAIN KITCHEN 








ARCHITECTS + MUELLER, HAIR AND HETTERICH 


large or small -Van kitchens make 
better use of space 


* Every pastor, school official or architect with a kitchen equip- 
ment problem will be interested in how St. Peter in Chains Church 
and School, their architects and Van turned an auditorium into 
kitchen, refectory and snack room that serves 225 school lunches 
daily and creates an active social center. 


© The illustrations show the gleaming all-stainless cafeteria counter 
and equipment so easy to keep clean, so efficient and so posi- 
tioned that labor cost is kept at a minimum. 


¢ New kitchen or modernization, use Van's century of experience. 


She. 





328 EGGLESTON AVENUE 


nVan Ran 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 
DIVISION OF THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO, 
Branches In Principal Cities 





VEGETABLE 
PREPARATION 
AND DISH- 
WASHING 


ST. PETER 

IN CHAINS 
CHURCH AND 
SCHOOL 


HAMILTON, 
OHIO 









CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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tecture,” he is in as good a position as anyone 
to speak up for this direction. It is a direction 
best represented in the U. S. on the West Coast; 
but its followers have worked all over the world, 
notably in Switzerland and in the Scandinavian 
countries, 

His definition of organic architecture—or, 
rather, that of Walter Behrendt, with whom Zeyj 
seems to identify himself—is that its character. 
istics are close contact with nature, multiformity, 
structure conceived of as a growing organism, 
intuitive design, dynamic forms free from geo. 
metry, and reasonable beauty—and that its 
buildings are a product of contact with reality, 
Against this, Zevi (and Behrendt) believe that 
inorganic, geometric architecture is contemptu- 
ous of nature, ruled by systems and laws, con- 
siders structure as a mechanism to produce 
absolute order, is based on stereometry and is 
the product of education and thought. If one 
were to name two living architects who most 
clearly exemplify these two directions as Zevi 
sees them, then Aalto and Mies van der Rohe 
would, probably, stand at the extreme opposite 
ends of his scale. In transferring the analogy to 
painting, Zevi sets up the free-form painter Hans 
Arp against the late geometric purist painter Piet 
Mondrian. 

Now these differences are real enough—al- 
though they are, perhaps, less deep than they 
appear today. It should be remembered, for ex- 
ample, that both Mondrian and Arp belonged te 
the Stijl group of painters, sculptors and archi- 
tects in the early °20’s, and that the principles 
underlying their (apparently) very different 
abstractions were considered almost identical 

Where Zevi’s brief for informal, organic archi 
tecture breaks down is when he goes beyond the 
residential field: For in the field of tall structures, 
of monumental buildings of every type, the ex 
ponents of organic architecture (with the sole 
exception of Wright) have made no original com 
tribution; where they have tried they have pre 
duced merely what one critic has dubbed “the 
biggest d----d cottages in the world.” 

In residential architecture, however, the organi¢ 
boys have made a real contribution. It may be 
that their deliberate opposition to structural order 
and formal discipline will some day be rejected; 
but even if it is, their work in “humanizing” the 
modern house is likely to leave its mark. 

As a defense of this movement—so far as it 
concerns residential architecture—Zevi’s book, 
then, is valuable and interesting. However, in his 
attempt to extend the principles of organic archi- 
tecture to large-scale structures, the author has 
failed to be very convincing. But so have the 
architects who have tried to do this in actual 
buildings; for most of their large-scale structures 
have ended up geometric and thus, in Zevis 


vocabulary, apparently inorganic.—P.B. 
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Office Building, 100 Park Ave., 
New York City. Kahn & Jacobs, 
Architects. George A. Fuller Co., 
General Contractors. 


Hanley Duramie Brick is also available 
in the following controlled shades: 

501 Pearl Grey 

623 Limestone Grey—Light Speck 

723 Pearl White—Light Speck 

824 Oyster Grey—Medium Speck 


We welcome your inquiry for full 
information. 
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when it’s built with 


HANLEY 
DURAMIC 
BRICK 


There’s a reason the majestic office building at 100 Park 








Avenue, New York, seems to stand out among its fellows. It is 
built of Hanley Duramic. Brick, especially adaptable 


to modern designs. 


Pearl-white Hanley No. 725 manganese-specked Duramic 
Brick was combined with fluted aluminum spandrels to make 
this imposing office building stand with distinction—one 


apart from many—in New York’s Grand Central area. 


Hanley Duramic Brick is a superb premium-quality brick 
that imparts the flavor of luxury and prestige to any structure. 
A building constructed of Hanley Duramic Brick will 


retain its newly-built appearance through the years. 
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PRODUCT NEWS 





REINFORCED PLASTIC PANEL transmits up to 
90°, of the visible light 


Although the same amount of glass filament re- 
inforcement goes into each Duralux plastic panel 
as into its sister product Corrulux, the new sheet- 
ing is considerably more translucent. Processed 
in six pastel colors which transmit from 75 to 
90% of the visible light (as compared with 55 
to 70% 


skylighting jobs where high utilization of day- 


for Corrulux), Duralux is suitable for 








Structural Corrugated Glass in office of 
North American Casualty Co., Minneapolis. 
Lang and Raugland, Architects. 








light via a lightweight shatterproof glazing is de- 
sirable. The material’s light transmission has not 
been improved at the sacrifice of strength, how- 


PERFECT PARTITION 


Figured glass presents a practical solution to your expansion or remodeling 
plans. It is a non-restricted material in plentiful supply preferred by architects 
everywhere both for its functional applications as well as its rhythmic beauty. 


Exterior walls or internal partitions of figured glass by Mississippi protect 


privacy, yet flood rooms with soft, comfortable “borrowed light”. A modern 


material, it adds distinction as well as utility to any structure. Figured glass is 


ractical to maintain...simple to install... easy to clean...never “wears out”, 
p p 





Send for new, free booklet, 
“Figured Glass by Missis- 
sippi,” containing nearly 
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Available in a wide variety of patterns 
wherever quality glass is sold. 


ee (i (itité‘éU*é‘é éé*!*S hill meme immcal acacia ' 
installations of this versatile | 
and industry. Gentlemen: Please send me your free booklet, “Figured | 
Glass by Mississippi.” . 
Name > Address oe. — | 
| 
City Zone State nities | 
| 
MISSISSIPP ! 
| 
COMPANY | 
y/ qt , | 
88 ANGELICA ST. SAINT LOUIS 7, MO. at A | 
: - 
NEW YORK « CHICAGO oe FULLERTON, CALIF, “ ye | 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 





ever. In fact, the new panels have a flexural 
strength in excess of 15,000 psi and loading ¢a. 
pacities of more than 100 lbs. on a 4 span. Warp 
resistant, the reinforced plastic is said to be im. 
pervious to mildew, humidity, rot, most industria] 
fumes, and weather extremes, nor will it discolor 
or craze. It is made in flat sheets and in corruga. 
tions which correspond to standard asbestos and 
metal roofing and siding so that it can be inte. 
grated in construction by nesting without costly 
flashing. The panels may be sawed and can be 
nailed, bolted, or screwed to any surface. Selling 
for about $1.05 to $1.35 per sq. ft. (Corrulux js 
about $1.00 to $1.25), Duralux is reputed to be 
installed as skylighting for about 25 to 40% less 
than other materials because of the simplicity of 
application. Panels are 42” wide and come in 
lengths up to 12’. Two treatments are available: 
a smooth finish for glazing and a crinkle finish 
for decorative partitions. The most transparent 
color is a pale opalescent hue called “Max-Lite,” 
Vanufacturer: Corrulux Corp., Box 20026, Hous. 
ton 26, Texas. 


PLASTIC WEATHER STRIP made for glass 
doors 


A clear plastic fitting with an extruded rubber 
inset, ABCO forms a neat 
weather stripping on glass 


doors. Designed for tem- 


”” 


pered 34” glass doors, the 
new device may be slipped 
on and off the edges quickly 
and easily without tools as 
seasonal needs change (or 


left on, where year-round 





air conditioning systems 
Not only does 


it reduce drafts and dust but it also eliminates the 


are in use). 


whirring noise sometimes caused by air passing 
through abutting glass doors. The strip is ef- 
fective on either single or double action doors. 
A 7’ length sells for $12.50. 

Manufacturer: Abbott Glass Co., 160 E. 120 St. 
New York 35, N. Y. 


EMBOSSED ACOUSTICAL TILE creates deco- 
rative ceiling patterns 


Armstrong Cork has added an embossed tile to 
its line of acoustical materials. Containing two 
delicately scored bands 
across its surface, the 
new product makes it 
possible to design many 
interesting geometric 
ceiling patterns: The 


embossed squares may 





be alternated with plain 
tile; they can be used in rectangles as a subth 
overhead echo to the dimensions of an office bay: 
or, arranged to form a simple border for the en- 
tire ceiling. Like standard Travertone, the em- 
hossed panels are made from mineral wool fiber 
(rated as incombustible material by U. S. Bureau 
of Standards). Offered in I’ squares, the tile has 
(Continued on page 204) 
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PCO- 
B RIXMENT exceeds the strength requirements for masonry 


e to a . ; . ° . 
cement (both Type I and II) of the American Society for 








two ry . . . . “fe . . * 

inds esting Materials’ Specification C91-49 and _ the Federal 
the Specification SS-C-18lb. Type II is usually specified when 
s it high strength is required. 

~ When Brixment mortar is tested in compression between two 
‘tric . . . 

The brick, at 28 days or later periods, the brick usually crack 
may before the mortar fails. 

lain The strength of piers laid with Brixment mortar approaches 
th — ° ° ° 

: the strength of piers laid with straight portland cement mortar. 
av. 

en- 

em- 

her LOUISVILLE CEMENT COMPANY, Incorporated, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
eau 

has 
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PRODUCT NEWS 








a fissured surface painted cream-white. Its noise 
reduction coefficient is .65. Installed cost ranges 
from about 65 to 70 cents per sq. ft. in the 11/16” 


thickness. 


Manufacturer: Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, 


Pa. 


SQUEAKLESS CHALKBOARD made of matte- 
finish porcelain enameled stee] on plywood 


Slate and stylus have characterized the young 




















HOTEL DU PONT PLAZA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 






Aubinoe-Edwards & Berry, Washington, D. C., Architects 
Alvin L. Aubinoe, Washington, D. C., Builder 
Rolla-Head Venetian Blinds throughout. 


for permanent, practical windows 


specify... ROLLA-HEAD 


custom-made all-metal venetian blinds 


See SWEET’S Catalog for Complete Information, 
Specifications and Installation Details. 


First Choice . . . for Important 
Buildings Everywhere 


@ Our Lady of Lourdes Hospital, 
Camden, N. J. 

@ U.S. Naval Hospital, 
Bethesda, Md. 

@ Parkview Apartments, 
Collingswood, N. J. 

@ Hancock Village, 
Brookline, Mass. 

@ Methodist Hospital, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

@ Main Post Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

@ Duvall Manor Apartments, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

@ Carlton House, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ROLLA-HEAD All-Metal Venetian Blinds 
are custom-made by over 1000 manufac- 
turers with materials and processes of the 


Raina 


Eastern MACHINE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Only RellaHead hor 


all the features! 


For every important industrial, commercial, office 
building, school or institutional construction 
specify ROLLA-HEAD All-Metal Venetians. 
They provide maximum window efficiency 
through better control of light, easier cleaning 
and longer wear as well as low initial cost. 

ROLLA-HEAD All-Metal Venetians are custom- 
made in any size or any color to fit your design 
ideas. Enclosed metal head, flexible ROLLA-TEX 
SF-55 Alloy slats in lifetime DuPont Finish, easy 
to clean, one-piece metal bottom rail and either 
long wearing cotton or plastic ROLLA-TEX 
tapes. Specify ROLLA-HEAD and be sure! 


AMERICA’S LARGEST SOURCE OF METAL WINDOW DECORATION 


Baltimore Atlanta 
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The green enameled steel-on-plywood chalkboarg is 


available with an integral recessed chalk tray, 


student for centuries. But in recent years, ag jh 
luminating engineers and school architects haye 
turned from the slate blackboard to muted greep 
writing surfaces, several substitute materials for 
the weighty and hard-to-handle materia] haye 
appeared. One of the more successful of thege 
is a porcelain enameled chalkboard. 

Utilizing U. S. Plywood’s Armorply process of 
pressure-bonding different materials together 
with strong adhesives, Bettinger Corp. applied 
porcelain enameled 20-gauge steel sheet over ply. 
wood and backed it up with another metal shee 
as insurance against warpage. Unlike most other 
chalkboard materials, this one may be installed 
without trim on any type of wall or adapted as 
a portable unit. For a completely flush installa 
tion, the board can be supplied with an integral 
recessed chalk tray (above). Bettinger’s board 
also doubles as a bulletin board: Its steel face at. 
tracts small magnets which may be used to hold 
paper notices. Matte-finished in a restful green 
color, the surface may be washed or wiped clean, 
It is abrasion and chip resistant and is unaffacted 
by temperature changes. Because of the plywood 
core, panels may be joined simply by butting and 
gluing them together. The raw paneling costs 
$1.50 per sq. ft.; installed price, depending on 
type of wall surface and whether moldings are 
used, ranges from about $2.30 to $3. Stock 
widths are 3’, 42”, and 4’. Although the material 
is supplied in any required length, 8’ and 1 
panels are said to be most practical. Desk tops 
of the same material are also available. On these, 
the porcelained-steel surface is extended and bent 
to cover the edges of the panel smoothly, and the 
corners are welded. Besides serving as a durable 
work surface, the matched color of chalkboard 
and desk top cuts the contrast in light intensity 
value to a minimum. 

Manufacturer: Bettinger Corp., Waltham, Mass. 
Distributor: U. S. Plywood Corp., 55 W. 44 St, 
New York, N. Y. 


GREEN PAINT transforms any smooth hard 
surface to chalkboard 


Although lacking the glamour and longevity of 
the porcelain enameled unit above, Sapolin’s 
canned writing surface also lacks an uppity price 
tag. Easily brushed or sprayed over plywood, 
hard board or metal. Rite-On Green paint takes 
chalk and erasing well and may be washed many 





_ in 


; 





times without harming its finish. One coat is 
said to be sufficient coverage for most surfaces. 
The paint sells for $2.10 per qt. 

Manufacturer: Sapolin Paints, Inc., 229 E, 42 St., 
New York, N. Y. 


(Continued on page 208) 
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Fixture-Bare Floors Reduce The Cost Of Cleanliness 


Immaculate cleanliness is no problem in toilet rooms 
with fixture-bare floors—where plumbing fixtures are off 
the floor, because there is nothing to interrupt the sweep 
of the broom and the swish of the mop. Fixture-bare floors 
reduce the day-by-day dollar cost of maintenance of clean- 
liness to an all-time low while lifting sanitation to a new 
high. Specify wall type plumbing fixtures—they give toilet 
rooms a roominess that is otherwise unobtainable. 





5. A ZURN MFG. CO. PLUMBING DIVISION + ERIE, PA., U.S. A. 


Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 


Pre-eminent Manufacturer of Sanitary Products for the Protection of 
Human Health and Modern Structures 
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Can 
Build It A New Way 


And Get Roominess That Is 
Otherwise Unobtainable 


Toilet rooms are as necessary as are lobbies and corridors to 
make a building livable and usable. Fixture-bare floors and 
furredless ceilings distinguish the modern toilet room from 
the crowded closed-in environment that has been common 
where old fashioned floor type equipment is used. The desir- 
able effect of an expanse of Fixture-Bare Floor can be obtained with- 
in the same area usually allotted to a toilet room by: (1) utilizing 
floor space that is usually required for floor supported equipment; 
(2) by avoiding exposed or furred-in drainage lines on the 
ceiling. This New Way of building utilizes wall type plumb- 
ing fixtures throughout installed the Zurn Way—the simple, 
fast, safe way to install wall type closets, lavatories, sinks and 
other fixtures. This New Way reduces the use of building mate- 
rial; eliminates the necessity of suspended ceiling construc- 
tions; saves time and labor and protects toilet rooms against 
premature obsolescence. Wall type plumbing fixtures lift sani- 
tation to a new high. Insist on wall type plumbing fixtures in- 
stalled with Zurn Wall Closet Fittings and Carriers for toilet 
rooms in old and new buildings of every type. Write for book- 
let entitled ‘““You Can Build It (Cubic Foot of Building Space) 
For Less A New Way”. 


Write for this booklet. It tells 
how “You Can Build It (Cubic 
Foot of Building Space) For 
Less A New Way”. 


he comp 





Zum 


wall type fixtures. 











The Zurn Carrier oe and Handbook 
describes ¢ lete line of Zurn Wall 
Closet Fittings and Carriers for all makes 
and types of plumbing fixtures. Use it with 

arrier Indexes and fixture catalogs 
to save time in selecting and specifying 
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Suitable for commercial and apartment interiors, 


ALUMINUM FLUSH DOOR. Its installed price 
is competitive with wood 


aluminum flush doors require little maintenance, 


Truline, a packaged aluminum flush panel in- 
terior door and frame, can add a neat decorative 
note to the contemporary office or apartment. In 
initial cost the new door compares favorably with 
finished wood units: F.o.b. factory prices run 
from $33 for the 2’ x 68” to $47.12 for the 
36” x 68”. Frames, of rolled aluminum sheet, 
list at $20.83 to $27.43, and lock sets sell for 

















$2.31 to $7.18. (Builders’ discounts are allowed) 
on all components for quantity orders.) A real 
- . e . . . . : 
saving is reflected in the labor- time-saving in 
ittling IL-TYPE NTINUOUS on pe ee — 
s “ co stallation. Once a workman is familiar with the 
CONVECTOR ENCLOSURE ENABLES setup, he can affix the frame and hang the doof 
in 15 minutes, using a screwdriver as his only 
ION in : | 
LOW COST CAVITY WALL CONSTRUCT ° tool. The clamp-type frame makes up for wa 
FOR HUNTERDON MEDICAL CENTER deviations up to 44” and opening irregularitieg 


~~ up to 34”. No paint or other finish is requiredg 





the doors are factory-sprayed with durable alum 


. ' sere : inum lacquer (said to be corrosiveproof for @ 
‘pare ‘ ; > e Ic »oliot > T > 9, 

Wie eens eeee seer See res ae | an8 oe years) and maintenance is negligible. The door'g 
construction consists of flat 24-gauge aluminum 

: sheets over a phenolic-impregnated paper honeys 

Set Sens CSRS SaaS SEY see comb. Its stiles are solid extruded aluminum 


alloy sections and have provisions for interlock 





ing hinges. The doors are fire and warp resistant 


and have low sound and thermal transmission 





Swinging and sliding models are also available, 
Vanufacturer: Truline Developments, 9155 Sum 
set Blvd. West Hollywood 16, Calif. 


ADJUSTABLE CLOSET SHELF slips into place 
over nailheads, eliminates fancy carpentry 





No hook strips, cleats, poles or sockets are needed 
to install the Titon storage shelf. Made of tele 


scoping 22-gauge steel sections, the shelf slips 








over four nail or screw heads placed in the 


2 EE 


wardrobe or linen closet walls. Sizes range from 
10” to 24” deep and up to 8 wide. (Units over 
V’ wide have center brackets for bracing.) The 








i} b The use of Rittling Sil-Type Radiators not They blanket the outside wall of glass with 


| only enabled Architect Vincent G. Kling to warmth. They assure an attractive interior through 
| incorporate the economies of cavity wall con- the beauty of simplicity. They introduce many j 
i ; struction into his plans for the Hunterdon economies by permitting temporary heat, by 
i ) . ‘i ; " ‘ : Mi > . : > 
{ ; dical Center, Flemington, N. J.—the roviding the sill and by becoming the finished ph 
; —— ng Mis oe J y , oil 1’ x 3’ shelf sells for about $2.50; the 18” x 

} provide an ideal solution to the heating problem wall under all windows. : ; mig ; 
| aps ’ costs approximately $3.50. Hanging rods, in- 
i created by continuous sash construction. Consult the Rittling representative in your City ng * rs oe 
b - P . Lors , > . na I2¢ . ‘oa 
The Sil-Type Radiator, introduced last year by for full details on this new and better means of tegral with pon shelf, ” t on oe oe t. Uo 
Rittling, incorporates the use of the famous handling radiation problems in today’s modern hooks, too, will be supplied in place at 10¢ each. 

; . . 

i | Rittling seamless finned tube heating element. buildings. (On a recent large apartment project the saving | 
i realized through factory attachment of the lowly 
\ 4 | . . : . ° . 

bent wire device was estimated by the architects | 
al 








} @ FINNED TUBE SURFACES ee : ) 
at 2l¢ per hook!) The shelves receive a baked 

-} @ UNIT HEATERS © COPPER CONVECTORS . P 7 a 

| aluminum enamel] finish at the factory. 

; © BASEBOARD RADIATION © COILS © y Manufacturer: Titon Tool Works, 7 S. Dearborn 

' THE CORP. St., Chicago 3, IIL. 


1202 RAND BUILDING, BUFFALO 3, N. Y (Continued on page 212) 
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OPERATION 


—hundreds of times a day- 


—day after day- 


-year after year- 


Kawneer Entrances fulfill every modern 
architectural requirement in performance, 
appearance, and installation. They 

are precision-manufactured for 


effortless, trouble-free service 





details, Sweet's Catalog, or write 
The Kawneer Company, 

Dept. MB-82, 1105 N. Front St., 
Niles, Mich., or Dept. MB-82, 

930 Dwight Way, Berkeley, Calif. 


through the years. 

The Kawneer Entrance Line 
is the most complete in the 
industry. Consult your 


portfolio of Kawneer 
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SHOWCASE DOORS * 
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PRODUCT NEWS 


SPIRAL-LOUVERED DIFFUSER utilizes its di- 
rectional vanes as integral damper 


Whether set for low or full delivery, the Flexi- 
flo maintains a uniform air flow pattern. Instead 
of the familiar concentric rings, this diffuser em- 
ploys a conical spiral to regulate the amount of 
air distribution as well as its pattern. Connected 
to the main cross bar by a threaded center rod, 
the flexible blade is raised or lowered by turning The spiral ring of flexible metal 


the center rod knob. The pitch of the continuous as a continuous diffuser vane. 








cally me 


Trableres of Spibrion Design 
solved with Ccdomalic YOO CEILING SPRINKLERS 


PROBLEM e The maintenance of utmost fire safety without sacrificing modernity of 
interior design. 


“Automatic 400° Ceiling Sprinklers— they blend perfectly with the 
appointments of the most tastefully arranged interior. 


RESULT ‘ Beauty where you want it... 


SOLUTION e 


protection when you need it. 


Full information, including installation photographs in color, is 
contained in our NEW BULLETIN 67. Write for your copy today! 







at a, 






FIRST IN FIRE PROTECTION 


“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORP. OF AMERICA—Dept. M, P. O. Box 360, Youngstown |, Ohio 
Please send me without obligation, your Bulletin 67 on the “Automatic 400" CEILING SPRINKLER 


Name ‘ seg aie — _ = 








Company___ sell 7 on 











Street — City Zone State ae 
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Lowered and raised by the center rod knob, 
the diffuser ring controls the amount of air 


discharged to a variable area without alter- 


ing the air flow pattern. 





louver remains unaltered so that the effective 
area served by the unit may be controlled without 
changing the pattern of diffusion. Deflector vanes, 
behind the cone, may be moved individually from 
the outside. Adjusted after the unit is in place, 
this built-in deflector is said to compensate for 
unequal air distribution in the supply duct and 
to block off air in the direction of a nearby ob- 
struction, such as a beam. Very rapid mixing 
with room air is claimed for the jet-like action of 
the Flexiflo. The model is available in 11 sizes, 
the largest of which is capable of handling up to 
9,000 cfm with a throw of 48’. Prices range from 
$16 for the 6” neck size equipped with equalizer 
vanes up to $105.50 for the 30”. All are finished 
with a baked aluminum lacquer, but special 
colors will be supplied on order. 

Manufacturer: Universal Diffuser Corp., 890 


Whittier St.,. New York 59, N. Y. 


ADJUSTABLE CEILING SPOTLIGHTS made in 
moderate price range 


The new Controlite ceiling fixtures provide flex- 
ible spot lighting for showrooms, theaters, dis- 
play windows, and restaurants. Made in semi- 
and fully recessed ceiling models, with and with- 
out concentric louvers, the models sell for about 
$25. The light source, an R-40 reflector lamp, 
may be rotated in a full circle and tilted at a 








12° angle. Regulated by friction, the globe is 
merely swiveled to the desired position; there 
are no nuts or bolts to play with. The fixture’s 
housing is of 20-gauge steel with satin-finish 
chromium trim, and is equipped with bar hang- 
ers for easy installation. 

Manufacturer: Marvin Mfg. Co., 3071 E. 12 St. 
Los Angeles 23, Calif. 


(Technical Publications page 214) 
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America is growing. The pioneer spirit is as bright today as it was when covered 
wagons moved along the Oregon trail. Today, our nation continues to grow 
vertically as well as horizontally . . . and architects and builders of big buildings 
continue to pioneer new appearance, utility and investment values in every project 
they create. 

Eljer has been active in the American construction scene since 1904, and every 
year more and more Eljer Plumbing Fixtures are being installed in new commercial, 
industrial, institutional and government buildings. 

Eljer’s Line covers the complete range of vitreous china and enameled cast iron 
fixtures, as well as brass trim. Quality is rigidly controlled and second to none. 
New design features for style, trouble-free service and ease of cleaning, give Eljer 
extra values you should know about. There is an Eljer Distributor near you. 


Eljer Renewable Brass Fittings 


Eljer Fixtures are available with quality renewable brass 
fittings . . . featuring the exclusive Eljer Swivel-Disc that 
virtually eliminates dripping and corrosion. Faucets operate 
smoothly at the touch of a finger and wear on moving parts 
is reduced to a minimum. 








THROUGH AND THROUGH 


See Sweet's File, Architectural, and Sweet's File for Builders 


There is an Eljer Fixture for every need. Sweet's Files contain 
Eljer’s Condensed Catalog of popular plumbing fixtures. For 
complete data write: Eljer Co., Specifications Department, Box 
192, Ford City, Pennsylvania. 
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and its manufacturing divisions make 
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